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HIS YEAR we were glad to welcome 
C back all the teachers of the preceding 

year. We found also, that on account 
of the increasing number in the school a new 
teacher had been added, Miss Weatherston, 
who took charge in the Commercial Arithmetic 
and Freshman English Classes. The fact that 
all the teachers remained another year made 
it very pleasant for all the classes. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to pursue a study for one or 
two years under one teacher and then be 
obliged to resume it the next year under a 


different teacher who has a different method 
of teaching the subject. Mr. Hutchinson has 
proved a kind and sympathetic principal and 
one who takes an active part in the affairs of 
the school. We are also much indebted to our 
superintendent, Dr. Keyes, who has shown a 
great interest in helping the pupils in their 
studies. Although we all expect practically a 
new corps of teachers next year, none of the 
under classes will ever forget their former 
teachers, and the Seniors will always have a 
pleasing memory of the kind and patient 
teachers of their last two years in the Need- 
ham High School. We were also pleased to 
hear that Miss Bartlett, our music teacher, is 
now devoting all her time to her work in the 
Needham Schools. We are sorry to learn, too, 
that Miss Bean is to leave us-next year, for 
she has worked hard this year to make the 
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drawing classes a success and has indeed ob- 
tained excellent results. Our teaching force is 
at present as follows: 


Mr. Hutchinson, Principal 

Mr. Bunker, Science 

Miss Lake, English 

Miss Adams, Latin 

Miss Burrage, History 

Miss Stevenson, French and German 

Miss Weatherston, Freshman English and 
Arithmetic 

Miss Bean, Drawing 

Miss Bartlett, Music. 


THE LUNCHEON COUNTER 


This year a luncheon counter was again 
started by Mr. Scott, in spite of the fact that 
the enterprise was not a success last year. 
But again it failed to be the success it might 
have been, principally because there was not 
enough interest shown by the members of the 
school. Only a few would patronize the 
luncheon counter, and in consequence of this 
the food became poorer and of a cheaper qual- 
ity until they were obliged to close before the 
spring vacation. But, a short time after 
school opened again, the Athletic Association 
took the matter into their hands, and with the 
help of the teachers and some of the pupils, 
have succeeded so far in making the enter- 
prise a success. Of course the menu is as yet 
a very simple one, but everybody looks for 
quality and not variety, and as time goes on 
we may hope to see new developments. As 
the proceeds are to go towards helping the 
Athletic Association, everybody in the school 
should manifest some interest by helping those 
in charge in some way. 


At the beginning of the winter term it was 
deemed necessary to place railings on all the 
stairways in the building. Since then we note 
that the unexpected and expected falls on the 
stairs have considerably decreased. We also 
want to call the attention of the school to the 
new exit signs that have been put up in vari- 
ous parts of the building. 


- Orchestra. 


RHETORICALS 


A most pleasing and instructive feature of 
entertainment has been started this year in 
the form of class rhetoricals, which are held 
one period a week in the Assembly Hall, and 
in which the members of the four classes take 
part in turn. Many selections of high literary 
value have been read and recited and agree- 
able music has been furnished at different 
times. The Junior French class sang very ad- 
mirably at one time a French Ballad and at 
another the Seniors pleased us by singing one 
of Shakespeare’s songs. An orchestra, com- 
posed of some of the Senior boys, has also 
furnished good music on several occasions. 
We are glad to note that there are so many 
members of the school who are able to speak 
well aid we appreciate this means of instruct- 
ing the pupils in the art of speaking. Wecan 
also say with veracity that everybody has been 
pleased with this varied and enjoyable mode 
of entertainment and we can foresee that it 
will be a help both in assisting the pupils to 
speak well and awakening an interest in early 
and modern literature. 

On the evening of February thirteenth, the 
teachers gave their annual reception and 
dance in the form of a Valentine Party to the 
members of the football squad, a party which 
was appreciated by all those who attended. 
The hall was prettily decorated with pink 
crepe paper, flowers and paper hearts, and 
music for dancing was furnished by Gilbert’s 
After all the company had sung 
some of the football songs, favors were given 
to the football boys. Although the football 
season was not as successful as it might have 
been, the boys are glad to acknowledge the 
kindness of the teachers for their interest in 
this sport. When every player had received a 
little remembrance, the guests enjoyed them- 
selves dancing, and refreshments were served 
which were exceptionally good. Shortly before 
eleven o’clock the party broke up and every- 
body adjourned, with many thanks to the 
teachers for giving them such an enjoyable 
time. 
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PRIZE SPEAKING CONTEST 


On the fifteenth of January, this year, a 
Prize Speaking Contest was held in the Town 
Hall under the auspices of the New Century 
Club of this town. As the people who took 
part in this contest were members of the 
school, we were all naturally interested in it. 
Certain ones were chosen from the Senior and 
Junior classes to participate in it under the 
guidance of our Superintendent, Dr. Keyes. 
They worked for two or three months on their 
selections, and they certainly obtained excel- 
lent results. Choruses from the grammar 
schools sang many pretty songs under Miss 
Bartlett’s instruction, and an orchestra com- 
posed of grammar school pupils furnished ex- 
cellent music. The program was as follows: 


Piano Duet 
Constance Twigg, 17, and Helen Bartlett 
Songs by Chorus 


Recitation—“ The Polish Boy” Stephens 
_ Helen A. Wagner, 14 
Recitation—“ Prince” Anon 


Lloyd W. Litchfield, °15 
Music by Orchestra 
Recitation—" How the Old Horse Won 


the Bet” Holmes 
Gladys Calhoun, ’14 
Recitation—"“ Captain Macklin” Davis 


Howard R. Slaney, ’15 
Songs by Chorus 
Whistling Chorus 
Recitation—“ The Legend Beautiful ” 
Longfellow 
May G. Meehan, ’15 
Recitation— The Fireman’s Prayer” Conwell 
Ralph H. Chambers, ’15 
Songs by Chorus 
Recitation—“ The Sioux Chief’s Daughter ”’ 
Anon 
Gertrude Moeller, ’14 
Recitation—‘‘ Handy Andy at the Post 
Office ” 
Norman Randell, 714 
Music by Orchestra 
Songs by Chorus 
Music by Orchestra 
Awarding of Prizes by the Judges 
‘Mr. John D. Brooks, Superintendent of 
Schools, Natick; Mr. Alfred Bunker, 
Master Emeritus of Quincy School, Boston ; 
Mr. William F. Johnson, Superintendent 
of Schools, Wellesley 


Lover 


‘Remarks by Mrs. R. B. Hill, President of the 


New Century Club 
Music by Orchestra. 

All the recitations were exceptionally well 
spoken and it was with some difficulty that the 
judges at last chose Gertrude Moeller, ’14, and 
Ralph Chambers, ’15, as the winners, both of 
whom received a prize of ten dollars. Mrs. 
R. B. Hill was much pleased with the success 
of the undertaking and presented the other 
speakers with a purse of three dollars each for 
their splendid efforts in this contest. 


The parts for graduation this year are as 
follows: Ruth E. Tisdale, Valedictory ; Ger- 
trude H. Moeller, Salutatory; Edgar Walton, 
First Essay. Norman Dawson will present the 
class gift. The class also elected the fol- 
lowing speakers; Marion Wye, Helen Wagner, 
Norman Randell. We are also glad to hear 
that Rexford Tucker, who left us at the end 
of our Sophomere year to attend Newton High 
Technical School, received the valedictory of 
the class of 1914 at Newton High, attaining 
the highest average in that school for eighteen 
years. 


An honor system was started in the High 
School this year. At the end of every term, a 
list of names was read and posted in the 
school of those who had, first, attained over 
ninety per cent. in four subjects, and second, 
of those who had received over ninety per 
cent. in three subjects. This gave the school 
a good idea of those who were doing the best 
work, and has also incited a great many to 
make greater efforts in their lessons. 


Grace Bagloe ’17 
Harry Bagloe ’16 
Ruth Cahill 714 
Gladys Calhoun ’14 
Annie Campbell ’15 
Julia Campbell 717 
Margaret Childs 716 
Mary Curley ’16 
Grace Devine 714 
John Donald ’16 
Florence Eldredge ’15 
Madelaine Fitzgerald 715 
Covert Flewelling ’16 
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Gladys Freeman 714 
Alice Gaughan 716 
Louise Gaughan ’14 
Ethel Gordon ’16 
Stella Hammersly 715 
Esther Hasenfus’ 14 
Edward Hoffman 716 
Lloyd Flewelling ’16 
Frances Jeffords ’14 
Marguerita Litchfield ’17 
Edith Lorraine ’14 
Ruth Lounsbury ’16 
Helen McIntosh ’15 
Gertrude Meoller ’14 
Irene Norcross 716 
Russell Page 716 
Mildred Powers 716 
Evelyn Rooney ’16 
Amos Sheperdson 715 
Lyndon Small 716 
Harold Smith ’17 
Raymond Snow 717 
Gordon Stanley ’17 
-Ruth Tilton 715 
Ruth Tisdale 714 
Constance Twigg ’17 
Edgar Walton ’14 
Kendrick Whetton ’17 
Marion Wye ’14 


HARMONY 


This year a class in harmony was formed in 
the High School by Miss Bartlett, and it meets 
every Tuesday morning. As this class was 
not started until after the program for the 
year had been made out, only a few were able 
to take this new study, but those who have 
elected it have progressed marvelously and 
have been much interested in the course. No 
doubt, harmony is considered by some to be 
uninteresting, which requires little thought 
and preparation, but those who have studied it 
here, this year, have found it as difficult as any 
other subject. They have studied the forming 
of chords and naming of intervals and have 
learned to recognize intervals, and this helps 
them to appreciate- and understand music. 
They have also composed one or two single 
compositions and have in this way shown that 
they are able to understand the work which 
they are doing. As time progresses more 


interest and larger classes are expected, and it 
is to be hoped that harmony will become a 
permanent feature in the Needham High 
School. 


We wish to express our gratitude and thanks 
to those who helped make the Advocate be- 
come a financial success by advertising in it. 
If it were not for them, the Advocate would 
cost about four times as much as it does now 
and before long would undoubtedly be a 
failure. We hope that all our readers will 
acknowledge the fact by patronizing the ad- 
vertisers in this book, as that is the least they 
can do toward firmly establishing the founda- 
tion of this paper. 


We desire to extend a vote of thanks to 
those who have contributed to the Advocate 
in writing or by the interest that they have 
shown init. As no prizes were given for any 
of the work the editor was obliged to solicit 
contributions from such pupils as were willing, 
and the results that have been obtained are as 
good as can be expected. But we wish that 
more interest would be manifested in this 
branch of the school work. Excellent material 
could be obtained from a great many pupils in 
this school if only they would exert themselves 
to contribute it. Let us not forget that this 
paper goes just as far towards the glory of the 
school as any efforts that they may make in 
their studies or in athletics. Miss Bean and 
the members of the drawing classes also de- 
serve ouf sincere thanks for their faithful and 
careful work on the cuts, some of which were 
extremely good. We are indeed gratefully in- 
debted to them for rendering the Advoeate so 
attractive in this respect. Miss Burns and the 
members of the typewriting class have also 
been very kind and faithful in typewriting the 
Advocate work, and we desire to express our 
many thanks to all of these. 


This year, Mr. Fitzgerald succeeded to Mr. 
Galvin’s place as janitor, as the latter has un- 
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fortunately not yet recovered from his long 
illness. Mr. Fitzgerald has shown great inter- 
est in the school and has made many improve- 
ments in it. Although no longer young, he 
has accomplished tasks equal to the strength 
of any youth, and has thus gained the life-long 
gratitude of the school. He has improved the 
grounds around the High School greatly by 
clipping the bushes and hedges and by digging 
up and re-sowing the lawns, a thing which 
was greatly needed. Everything that he could 
do he has done, so that whenever the school 


loses him they will lose a sincere and hard-' 


working friend. 


PARENTS’ AND TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Summary of year 1913. Given at Annua 
Meeting, February 12, 1814. 


OFFICERS FOR 1914. 


President, Mr. J. H. Whetton. 

First Vice-President, Miss H. M. Cole. 

Second Vice President, Mrs. F. W. Hutchinson 
Treasurer, G. Waldo Crawley. 

Secretary, Mrs. L. D. Litchfield. 


Our aim and object is to foster a closer sym 
pathy and co-operation between home and 
school, and to promote the educational and 
social welfare of the community. We believe 
that a more important, far reaching or prom- 
ising work was never undertaken. 

Theodore Roosevelt says: “There is no 
work so vital as work for the home and neither 
man nor woman can do as high a duty to 
state anywhere else as in the home.” 

Associations of this kind are especially nec- 
essary at this age to see that the child has the 
same ideals at home and in the school. 

If the home has one standard and the school 
another, it cannot be well for the child. 

Our association was formed one year ago 
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when one hundred and thirty joined at the first 
meeting. Other members have been added 
from time to time until now we have a mem- 
bership of two hundred and two. 

There is but one larger association in the 
state, that of North Easton numbering two 
hundred and sixty-two. 

Cannot we easily make ours the largest in 
the state? Let us try this coming year. 

The whole number of Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation members is four thousand two hundred 
and sixty-three. 

We have held six meetings on the second 
Thursday evenings of the month in the High 
School Assembly Hall. All have been well 
attended by both teachers and parents. 

Excellent speakers have been secured, some 
of them right here in town, and they have 
given interesting as well as helpful addresses. 

Clearer ideas of the school work have been 
presented and a chance for general discussion 
offered. Good music provided for each meet- 
ing has been graciously contributed. 

Delegates were sent to the Annual Meeting 
of Congress of Mothers and Parent Teachers 
Associations in Boston and Convention of 
Massachusetts Branch held in Gloucester, and 
reports made, keeping us in touch with the 
work other associations are doing and with 
the latest ideas of home and school. 

At these meetings the parents and teachers 
have become better acquainted than ever be- 
fore and we have been given a larger view of 
opportunities open to all, therefore let us re- 
new out efforts and increase our loyalty to our 
school committee, superintendent and our as- 
sociation so that we may have the best possible 
results, making a better town, a better nation, 
and ultimately a better race. 


Respectfully submitted, 
F. W. LITCHFIELD, Secretary. 
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The Stolen Signals 


46 GUESS I'll go over to the hall, Jed,” 

FJ said Bill Merrill to “ Jed” Smithson, a 

little freshman, who was his room- 

mate. “They’re having a meeting over there, 

and the coach is going to put on the bulletin 

board the team he has picked out for to-mor- 
row’s game with Wilson.” 

“You'll be on it all right, won’t you?” asked 
Jed. 

“Sure, I suppose so, for nobody else came 
out for right end this year,” he said, as he 
placed a paper weight on a sheet of printed 
signals. 

“TI guess they knew better than to try and 
take your position, seeing that you’re an inter- 
scholastic end, and captain of the team at that. 
Sure, they knew better than to come out 
against a player with the reputation you 
have.” 

“Aw, quit your kidding, will you?” exclaimed 
Bill, as he scaled a Latin grammar across the 
room in close proximity to Jed’s little, white 
head, and then ran out of the room before the 
book could be returned. 

When he arrived at the school hall he read 
the bulletin with the following line-up printed 
on it: 


Left end Canley 
Left tackle Sands 
Left guard Foster 
Centre Stanley 


Right guard Obrien 
Right tackle Milton 
Right end Merrill 
Quarter back _—_ Shirley 


Right half back Srimm 
Left half back Burns 
Full back Waite 


and then sped down the stairs and back to his 
room to do some studying. 

As the next morning was Saturday, and as 
there were therefore, no recitations, the team 
practised signals for about an hour. Since the 
Wilson High School did not have a very strong 
team the game was looked upon just as an 
easy start for the season (for Wellman played 
Wilson the first game each season, and had 
never yet been beaten.) 

The game began at three o’clock, Wellman 
receiving the kick-off. Burns ran it back 
about fifteen yards, and then Shirley sent the 
backs crashing into the line for small gains, 
but Wilson seemed to hold like a stone wall. 
The latter team received the ball on downs, and 
the first play made twenty yards on a fake for- 
ward pass. While the Wellman players seemed 
still dazed at this unexpected gain, French, 
the Wilson quarter, saw his opportunity and 
on a long pass, made thirty yards more. But 
here the Wellman line held doggedly, and on 
the fourth down, French kicked a nice goal 
from the thirty-five yard line. 

Wilson kicked off again, and again the Well- 
man backs were held on downs. In a flash it 
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came to Shirley that they were always in a 
little group wherever the play was going. 

“They must be ‘on’ to our signals,” he 
thought. The teams swayed back and forth 
in the middle of the field until the end of the 
third period. Then Shirley called the fellows 
together. 

“ They’ve got our signals all right,” he said, 
“ anyone can see that with half an eye. Now 
listen! We'll fool them by changing the sig- 
nals just now. Second digit, second number, 
gives the play, even to the left, cipher centre, 
odds to the right, doublets kick. One to five 
on first number means a pass to left end, and 
six to ten on first number a pass to right end. 
On third number, ten, quarter; twenty, left 
half; thirty, full; and forty, right half. Get 
that?” 

“ Not quite,” said two or three of the players. 

“Well, ’ll give ’em over again,” and after 
he had finished, he asked, “all right now?” 

“We get them now,” they answered. 

The ball was Wellman’s on Wilson’s forty- 
yard mark. The lines formed and at the 
sound of the referee’s whistle, Shirley snapped 
the signal, so cleverly mixed that it meant a 
run around left end by himself in the regular 
signals. 

“8—39—14—29 ; 8—-39—14,” and the ball 
was flashed back. Shirley, feigning to run 
around left end, turned like a flash and sent 
the ball on a long, high arc far over the heads 
of the surprised Wilson crew. Merrill, who 
was at this time thirty yards to the right and 
far in advance of the Wilson team, turned, 
caught the ball and streaked up the field for 
an easy touchdown. Waite kicked the goal, 
making the score seven to three. Pandemo- 
nium reigned in the little set-off place in the 
grand stand where the Wellman rooters were 
situated. 

There was no further scoring in the game, 
and that night Shirley and the coach came to 
see Merrill in his room. 

“Weren’t the first three periods queer 
though?” observed the coach to Shirley. 

“Yes, I should say they were, and from my 
point of view, I could see that they had our sig- 


nals down before the game began. Notice how 
we fooled them when I gave the fake signal; 
there wasn’t a man within twenty yards of 
Merrill when he received that forward. I think 
we should send a letter to the captain, and ask 
him to own up.” 

Just then the door opened and in walked 
two fellows. Jed came first and following him 
came a tall, broad-shouldered young fellow. The 
moment Shirley saw the latter, he sprang up. 

“Captain French, of the Wilson team!” he 
exclaimed excitedly. 

“Well, what is it?” asked Merrill. 

“Look at this,” was the reply, and he passed 
a sheet of paper to Merrill. 

“Why, it’s the signal sheet I left on my desk 
last night when I went over to the hall to look 
at the line-up. How did you get it anyway?” 
asked Merrill, abruptly. 

“ Well, all I know is this. I got this paper 
in my mail this morning, and determined to 
use it in to-day’s game. I am thoroughly 
ashamed of myself, and I am very glad you 
won the game, because if we had won it, I 
should have had a much harder time telling you 
about this paper. Somebody must have found 
the paper, and seeing the initials ‘W. H. S.’ on 
it sent it to me. That is all I know about it, 
and I am feeling a little better now that I’ve 
confessed all I know about the matter, for I 
thought perhaps you’d blame somebody in the 
school for stealing the paper.” Then he sat 
down. 

“Well, I’m glad we didn’t have to go after 
you for the confession, but I should like to 
know how the paper got out on the street.” 

Naturally, everybody looked at Jed. 

“Yes, you may well look at me! Now I'll 
tell all I know about the matter. I was writ- 
ing some themes, and when I finished them, I 
took the paper weight, which was on this sig- 
nal sheet, and placed it on my papers. Then 
I opened the window to let in some air, and 
went into the other room for a book. In the 
meanwhile, I suppose the wind blew the paper 
out of the window, and it was picked up by 
someone who seeing the ‘W. H. S.’ on it, sent 
it to French.” 
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“Well, I am very, glad the mystery is cleared 
up, but it has taken quite an effect on me, and 
I think I shall know what to do the next time 
such a thing happens,” said French, earnestly, 
and with a hand shake all around, bid them 
good-night. 

“A strange fellow,” said the coach, as he 
and Shirley prepared to leave. 

“Yes, but I think this will be a good lesson 
to him,” said Merrill, sleepily, ” well, good-night 
fellows.” 

About ten minutes later, Merrill, snuggled 
under the blankets, called across to Jed: 

“You little boob, don’t you see that when 
you remove a weight from something depend- 
ing upon the weight to hold it down, the mole- 
cules of wind rushing in through an open 
aperture in the wall will naturally combine to 
change the position of the object.” 

“Oh! shut up, haven’t you got more sense 
than to use a paper weight that doesn’t belong 
to you?” 

“You little runt, would you dare to question 
my authority over you? Take that! and that 
too!” returned Merrill, as he let two pillows 
fly at Jed, who returned those two, and his 
own also, thereby starting a pillow fight which 
took six other fellow-students to suppress. 
After they were safely ensconced in bed again, 
Jed called across softly, and almost tearfully: 

“Aw, Bill, you didn’t mean that it was my 
fault, did you?” 

“Of course not, you little shrimp, I suppose 
I'll have to take the blame for everything you 
do,” answered Merrill, sleepily, and a minute 
later was fast asleep, in which course Jed hap- 
pily followed, and dreamt of kicking drops 
from the hundred and twenty-yard liné, putting 
all the other drop-kickers of the country into 
the shade. . 

JicHeD- 16. 


Their Long Journey 


HE long caravan moved slowly on with 
C its bands of dusty horses, wagons and 

people. It was going due west, straight 
for the land where all is peace and plenty; 
where land might te had for the taking; where 
all might ke happy—California. At the head 
of the caravan, walking along with about a 
dozen men, was a tall sinewy youth, whose 
face was much bronzed by the sun and the 
wird, elements which had played havoc with 
the features and strength of the other men but 
which seemed to make him readier to endure 
the hard privations of the journey. He wore, 
as did the other men, stout, rawhide boots, 
well worn corduroy trousers with a khaki 
shirt that was thrown open at the neck partly 
revealing his tanned chest. A large wide- 
brimmed felt hat completed his attire, an article 
which partly concealed his dark glistening eyes 
and broad forehead, but which, when pulled 
off, as it was more than half the time, threw 
into still more confusion the great mass of 
curly hair which crowned his head. As they 
walked along thus, with eyes and ears intent, 
both on the wilderness that stretched out all 
around them and on the caravan at their backs, 
the young fellow spoke a few words to one of 
his older companions. 

“Oh Tom, you are too eager. Patience! 
The time will come yet, when we shall find 
that for which we are searching, but until then 
we will keep plodding on,” the other man 
answered. “We have only just crossed the 
Nephi Mountains on this side of the Black 
Desert. When we cross that, we shall be right 
near California..” 

“Would to God that we had never come,” 
another old man began. “Look at the hard- 
ships we have had, the things we have suffered 
since we left Colorado. Two months of steady 
tramping, tramping, tramping.” 

“But think of what we are coming to! 
what we left!’’ Tom answered. 

“Yes, it’s all right for you to think of it, but 
as for me, well, I’m too old to wish forsuch things, 
for I’ll never live to see them, my boy. I 


Of 
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know what we have been through is nothing 
compared with what we are comirg to. This 
accursed land before us, nothing but sand and 
rocks for miles, a place where if one should 
lose his way, sure death is the consequence. 
Think of it! Yes, just think of it!” 

By this time they had come within sight of 
the desert which stretched out in front of them 
as far as the eye could see, a level, sandy plain. 
As it was fast growing dark they decided to 
stop where they were for the night, where 
they might refill their water cans and snatch 
enough rest so that they would be able to push 
on faster in the morning. The foremost 
wagon came toa standstill. A young girl, 
scarcely more than eighteen, appeared at the 
door in the back. She was indeed a pretty girl, 
but at present her face was lined with care 
and anxiety. It is true she could not be called 
beautiful, but her face showed a strong will 
power and character, things which are much 
better than great beauty. Her mouth was 
slightly large, but a row of white, even teeth 
gleamed between her half-open lips; her eyes 
of the deepest brown seemed mirrored with a 
thousand reflections. She was: dressed in a 
coarse calico dress that reached almost to her 
ankles, and on her feet were rough, heavy 
shoes. Her black hair hung in two long braids 
over her shoulders. She stood for a moment 
in the doorway, but then jumped quickly down, 
and approached the group in which Tom and 
his companions were standing. The men, who 
had been complaining of the great privations 
and cursing the fate that had urged them on 
over these lands, stopped talking quickly when 
she came up, and seemed ready to treat her 
with a great deal of deference and respect.. 

“Well, Nan, how’s mother?” one of the men 
asked. 


“No better, father,’ she answered, “I’m 
afraid she’ll never be. She seems more cheer- 
ful now, but her fever is. much higher. She 


wants to see you.” 

Nan’s father walked off in the direction of 
the wagon while Nan stood looking about her, 
breathing in deeply the cool night air. The 
rest of the wagons soon came up, and formed 


a great square for the night, as was their cus- 
tom. Other men and women appeared, tired- 
looking and careworn, little bands of children 
played about, happily innocent and carefree. 
Under the tender solicitude of the mothers and 
fathers, these children had not had to endure 
what the older people had gone through and so 
they treated the journey as they would a new 
game. Campfires were built in different 
places around which members of the various 
families gathered after their simple supper had 
been prepared and eaten. Soon the watches 
were picked for different parts of the night, 
and before long nothing could be heard but 
the slow steps of the sentries and once in a 
while the whinnying of a horse, answering 
some call in the night. 

Daybreak soon came and with it the hot, 
burning rays of the sun beating down inces- 
santly on the white sands of the desert. Every- 
one was up early, preparing for the long day’s 
journey ; the men feeding the horses and the 
women. preparing the morning meal. Tom 
Loring wandered about, lending a helping 
hand here and there, impatiently waiting for 
the caravan to start. He stopped for a 
moment before the wagon in which Nan Man- 
ning was anxiously caring for her mother. 
Just then Nan herself appeared at the door. 
Perceiving him she nodded brightly. In a 
moment he was by her side, inquiring in a low 


‘tone after her mother. 


“Not much better this morning, Tom,” she 
answered sadly. “I’m afraid she’ll not be 
with us much longer.” 

“What shall you do then?” he asked. 

“T’ll have father to care for; he’ll need 
somebody then, and there’ll be a great deal to 
do in our new home.. But mother, oh, she’s so 
much to me! She’s taught me everything. 
You know she was well educated, for she lived, 
until she came to Colorado, near Boston. Her 
only desire when I: was born was that I should 
have out in this country all the education she 
could give me.. Oh, I’ll miss her so!” 

“Nan,” said Tom suddenly, “let me take 
her place. Let me care for you, and help you 
forget your sorrow. Will you?” 
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“No, no, that can never be! 
with father always. 
me, I must go.” 


I must stay 
But listen, she is calling 


She went back into the wagon quickly, leav- 
ing Tom staring gloomily after her. 


‘Soon everything was ready for the departure 
and the caravan started across the desert 
slowly, the different wagons falling into line in 
turn. They moved along steadily. The still- 
ness and loneliness of the desert seemed to 
cast a spell over everything. Even the child- 
ren did not care to play as was their habit, 
but trudged quietly along beside the wagons. 
Noontide came upon them before they had 
gone far, and before they realized it, the heavy 
oppressive darkness of the desert night over- 
took them. 


But something besides night was overtaking 
them on that lonely desert, something sacred, 
something to be feared. The Angel of Death 
was hovering over the caravan, spreading its 
wings over one of its members, reaching out 
to take the most beloved from their midst. 
Nan’s mother was dying. By the crudely im- 
provised bed Nan and her father were kneel- 
ing, watching over the wasted form of their 
beloved. An unskilled country doctor, who 
had cast his lot in with the rest, was doing his 
best to alleviate the woman’s suffering. But 
the end was near. She was moaning for water, 
water. But the cans were almost empty, as 
they expected to come to a well the next 
morning, and what was left was unfit for the 
woman to drink. What was to be done? The 
father looked anxiously at his daughter. She 
got up and went to the door. The night was 
dark and cloudy and a hot dry breeze was stir- 
ring. She beckoned to her father, and when 
he came near her, she said : 


“['m going for that water. Mother shall 
want for nothing in her last moments.” 


“No, no, you mustn’t. The desert is no place 
for you at night. 
or no, I’ll go myself.” 

“No, you must stay with mother. She 
needs you now just as much as she has’always 
needed and loved you! Let me go. The well 


Let some of the men -go—. 


is not far ahead and it is right on the road. I 
will go, I must go!” 

She was gone before he had time to say 
another word. She snatched up a can and a 
lantern that were standing by the wagon and 
sped off through the night. She looked neither 
right nor left. Nothing frightened her in that 
black waste which seemed full of supernatural 
spirits. On, on. She was panting heavily and 
soon had to stop for breath. As she stumbled 
slowly along, a dark figure of a man appeared 
suddenly before her. She uttered a faint cry 
and moved her hand quickly to her belt. At 
the same time she recognized him and her 
hand fell to her side. 

“Tom,” she cried, “what are you doing 
here?” 

“What am IJ doing here? 
This is no place for you. 
going?” 

“For water, for mother,” she panted. 
me past, I must get it.” 

“Let me go for it, and you go back,” he 
said. “I'll get it more quickly than you can.” 

“No, I’m going myself.” 

“ Well then, I’m going with you.” He took 
the can from her struggling fingers and hurried 
up the road beside her. 

Already signs of a threatening sand storm 
were approaching. The wind was increasing 
steadily, whirling the sand in their faces. 
This made them quicken their steps. But still 
no well appeared. 

“We ought to be near the well by this time,” 
Tom began. “They said it was about. ten 
miles on the desert road. We have gone al- 
most that far to-day, so we ought to find it 
pretty soon.” 

The wind was blowing strongly now and 
the sand cut into their faces like knives, mak- 
ing it impossible for them to open their eyes. 


“We'll have to stop until its. over,” Tom 
saidshortly. “It won’t last long.. You’d bet- 
ter lie down an the ground. The sand won't 
cut so much then.” 

She did not say anything but tried to keep on. 
Seeing that it was impossible she crouched 
down on the ground. The sand was whirling 


What are you? 
Where are you 


“ Let 
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in great eddies around them and every fresh 
blast covered them with a great shower of 
sand. They had great difficulty in keeping it 
out of their faces and hair. But as quickly as 
it had come, it was over. The wind subsided 
and the treacherous sand lay still once more. 
They stumbled to their feet, shaking the sand 
from their clothes, and started to go on. But 
where was the road? There was nothing at 
all to indicate the place where the road had 
been. There was nothing but a level. waste of 
sand as far as they could see. 

Nan cried out almost insanely and started to 
rush wildly on alone. Tom followed her and 
soon overtook her, restraining her hastening 
steps. They walked on and on, but still there 
was no sign of the road or the well. Already 
signs of thirst were beginning to make them- 
selves known and they were both tiring rap- 
idly. Daybreak came and still they were 
plodding desperately on. Nan’s boots were so 
heavy that she had thrown them away, and 
was walking over the hot sand in her stockings 
which were fast becoming ragged. As the sun 
rose their thirst increased until they were al- 
most crazed, and it was with difficulty that Tom 
restrained her from rushing off over the desert 
alone. They had given up hope of finding the 
caravan; their only desire was to find water. 

At last Nan could go no farther. She stum- 
bled and fell fainting to the ground. Tom 
looked down at her helplessly. What could he 
do? He was so exhausted that he was unable 
to carry her and he could not leave her to die 
alone in that place. He went on a few steps 
and then turned back to where Nan was lying. 
There was a look of determination in his face. 
He raised his eyes heavenward and uttered a 
short prayer and appeal to God: 

“Oh God, if thou hast ever helped a soul, 
help these two beings now, and pardon me for 
what I must do!” 

Saying this, he drew his pistol from his belt 
and then turned for one last look over that 
lonely expanse. But what did he see? Not 
far off a long line of white objects were clearly 
outlined on the sandy plain. It was a caravan. 
With a hoarse shout he dropped his pistol and 


gathered Nan up in his arms. With a new 
strength that seemed inspired within him, he 
stumbled along with his burden. Nearer and 
nearer he came and then discovered that the 
caravan had come to a stop. 

“Thank God,” he muttered, and quickened 
his steps. Simultaneously he was discovered 
by the people of the caravan and a couple of 
men hurried out to meet him. As they came 
nearer he recognized two of his companions, and 
with a cry he sank exhausted to the ground. 

When he awoke he was lying in one of the 
wagons with a couple of women bending over 
him, bathing his burning head. He endeavored 
to rise, but sank back with a groan and lapsed 
again into a fitful sleep. When he came to him- 
self again, he felt a little better and was able to 
struggle to his feet. 

““Where’s Nan?” he asked one of the women 
who were standing near him. 

“With her father and mother,” the woman 
answered sadly. 

Tom stumbled out into the open air towards 
the wagon where he now knew Nan to be. As 
he crawled up the steps, he heard a low moan. 
He pushed open the door and saw Nan half 
kneeling, half lying on the bed, on which were 
the forms of two lifeless bodies. She lifted her 
head up on hearing him enter. 

“Thank God, you are alive!” he cried out. 
“ Alive, yes,” she cried. “But look what is left 
me! Father killed himself because he thought 
I was dead too, and he had nothing to live for. 
Neither have Inow. What is left for me?” 

Tom approached the. other side of the bed 
and looked down upon the two figures, beings 
who had at last found their rest. He looked 
from them to Nan, who was shaking with sobs. 

“Nan,” he said softly, “you have me. Let 
me care for you now. And let us both try 
to find happiness together in the new land to 
which we are coming.” 

He reached across the bed and lifted Nan’s 
hands in his. Tremblingly she stood on her 
feet, and over the two loved ones that had 
been they joined hands in a new alliance and 
bond of love and happiness. 

R. .P,- Catia 
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Priscilla’s Victory 


HE Choral Society of Brenton was to 
hold a contest, at which a prize was to 
be offered to the best singer. This 

afforded an opportunity to all the girls in the 
little town who could sing well, to exhibit their 
powers to the public. 

One of the first to enter the contest was 
Marjorie Piper who had just returned from 
Berlin, where she had been spending two years 
in the study of music. Two or three of the 
other young girls entered their names on the 
list, and they persuaded Priscilla Pearson, who 
they thought had a very sweet voice, to join 
in the contest. Priscilla, however, was very 
reluctant about competing with Marjorie Piper, 
who she -was certain was much better able to 
sing than she. 

Now, Marjorie Piper belonged to one of the 
wealthy families in Brenton. Her father was 
very fond of music, and from the time that 
Marjorie had sung her first little song, he had 
decided that he could use his money to no 
better advantage than to give Marjorie a 
thorough musical education, both at home and 
abroad. Therefore, for the last two years, 
Marjorie had been studying music at Berlin. 
On her return her father had been delighted 
by the great improvement which was noticeable 
in Marjorie’s singing. He was almost certain 
that she would win the prize at this contest, 
for he knew that none of the other girls had 
received any training whatever. 

Priscilla, on the contrary, belonged to a 
family of only moderate means, in which 
economy was necessary. Her mother was very 
musical, and wished that her daughter might 
be given a musical education. But this seemed 
impossible, as there were four other children 
in the family, and the father had died sudden- 
ly, at the time of a serious epidemic of typhoid 
fever. This, of course, left the family dependent 
upon the small sum that they had invested. 
Mrs. Pearson, however, was a companion as 
well as a mother to her girls, and they spent 
many winter evenings about the piano, where 
the mother played and the five girls sang. At 


‘of white roses was at her waist. 


these happy times the girls learned many of 
the old songs that are familiar to everyone. 

The time for the contest drew near, and 
everyone waited with interest for the outcome. 
It had been arranged that Marjorie should sing 
first and Priscilla last. This gave Priscilla a 
decided advantage over Marjorie, but she did 
not appreciate this. She believed that after 
the people had listened to Marjorie’s cultivated 
voice, they would not appreciate her slight 
efforts. Marjorie, of course, was confident 
that she would be the prize winner, for how 
could any of the other girls exceed her, one 
who had received every advantage possible, at 
home and abroad? 

The hall in which the contest was to be held 
was filled to its utmost capacity. No one in 
Brenton was willing to be absent on such an 
occasion. The time came at last for Marjorie 
to give her selection. She ascended the small 
flight of steps to the stage, followed by a young 
professor of music under whom she had studied 
before going to Berlin. Marjorie experienced 
her crowning moment of glory, as she realized 
that all eyes were turned toward her, and that 
everyone in the hall was discussing her. She 
wore a very beautiful gown of pink; a cluster 
She made a 
very beautiful picture as she stood there, with 
her music in her hand, and waited for the 
opening chords of the piano. She sang a diff- 
cult selection successfully, and the audience 
was enthusiastic. The hall fairly rang with 
applause as Marjorie and Professor Barclay 
left the stage. The other contestants sang in 
their turn and were applauded as heartily as 
could be expected. 

Finally, Priscilla mounted to the stage, and 
took her place at the piano. She wore a simple, 
filmy, white dress, her only ornament being 
one red rose at her belt. Her very attitude 
seemed to cast a spell over the audience, and 
every one was silent. Playing her own ac- 
companiment, she sang in a soft, sweet voice, 
that familiar air, “Love’s Old Sweet Song.” 
The audience was touched by the simple mel- 
ody and eyes filled with tears, as memories 
thronged back to them. When she had fin- 
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ished there was a moment’s hush and then the 
hall rang with such peals of applause as had 
never been heard before. 

The judge announced that Priscilla had been 
awarded the prizé by the consent of every 
one present. She was of course pleased with 
the congratulations which she received, but 
most of all by the sad, sweet smile that she 
saw on her mother’s face. 

All this time Professor Barclay had been 
listening with interest, and as Priscilla was 
leaving the hall he overtook her, and after 
congratulating her, asked if he might have the 
pleasure of teaching her what he knew about 
music. She accepted his kind offer and thanked 
him sincerely. Thus she not only won the 
prize but also a friend who brought great hap- 
piness into her life in later years. Marjorie 
realized that although she had been able to 
cultivate her voice, she lacked a certain quality 
of sweetness, that Priscilla possessed, both in 
her voice and in her character. 

Cg eae 


high stone wall lined with a green hedge 
a | of cedar formed the background of a 

beautiful garden in which bloomed a 
lovely profusion of hollyhocks, primroses, four- 
ojclocks and sweet-scented herbs. It was a 
typical old-fashioned garden, which was ex- 
actly what the owner, a dear little lady, wanted 
it to be. 

She was a pretty picture—this little lady, 
whose sweet smile seemed to reflect the per- 
‘fect contentment which had come to her after 
great sorrow, as she wandered among the gay 
flowers, whose pretty, up-turned faces seemed 
to know only the happiness of living. She 
walked along, thoughtfully musing over the 
events of the past year, how happy they had been, 
her husband, little daughter, and herself ; those 
first short years; how, suddenly, the war had 
broken out and he had been called away to do 
his duty for his country; how, a few weeks 
later word had come to her of his death, and 


last of all, of the parting with her daughter, 
who also had gone to help her country, as a 
nurse in the army. 

She had come to a little arbor in which were 
a few rustic benches. She sat down on one of 
these for a few minutes’ rest, and soon her 
head nodded and her eyes closed, when suddenly 
she seemed to hear steps on the gravel walk. 
Looking up, she saw the face and form of a 
figure strangely familiar to her coming along 
the walk. It could not be—yet it was—it was 
her husband. Before she had time to utter a 
single word he had her in his arms, and was 
lookingly lovingly down upon her. 

“Oh, Dick, it can’t be you! They told me 
you were dead, shot through the heart.” 

“Ah, little wife, but it is. Is the joy of see- 
ing meso great a shock that you cannot be- 
lieve it? I was wounded and have spent many 
long weeks between life and death, but at last 
they have sent me home to fully recover, and 
now let us be happy in the few short weeks 
that we can remain together.” 

“ Dick, do not leave me again! 
so long, so lonesome without you.” 

“Ah yes, but I must, it is my duty. We 
must protect our lives, our homes, our country. 
Although I think that the northern cause is 
right, yet I will never shirk my duty, never be 
a traitor to my side. Remember how Marion, 
years ago, when I asked her to bring me a 
book, brought it so faithfully before she went 
off to play with her friend, because she, young 
as she was, thought it was her duty. Surely, 
if she had such a sense of duty at her age, I 
should understand mine now. Am I not right, 
little wife? Marion is still fulfilling her duty, 
not to her father, but to her country, and 
many a wounded and dying soldier has been 
comforted by her kind words and care. I 
must go back after my few weeks’ rest, and then, 
perhaps, after this bloody struggle is over, we 
three shall be together again, happy and care- 
free, after long years of waiting.” 

The days passed too quickly after that. The 
two were together constantly, working in the 
garden by day or sitting on the verandah in 
the long evenings. She wascarefully solicitous 


It has been 
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of him and took great care, although she 
would be heartbroken to see him go, that his 
recuperation should be complete and rapid. 
Her joy at having him with her was none the 
less marred by the thought of his early de- 
parture. At last the day when he was to go 
back arrived. Everything was ready and an 
old negro was holding his horse for him down 
by the gate. Slowly and silently they walked 
down the path until they came to the gate. 
Then he spoke: 

“Marion, are you sorry to see me go?” 

“Sorry, ah yes, more than sorry, but yet 
comforted by the thought that it is your duty,” 
she answered in a voice half choked with sobs. 

Taking her in his arms, he kissed her tender- 
ly, and before she had time to say another 
word, he was on his horse and galloping down 
the road. Leaning on the post for support: 
she watched him until there was nothing to be 
seen but a cloud of dust. She turned then to 
go to the house when somebody seemed to 
touch her from behind— 

Then she awoke with a start to find her 
daughter bending over her saying: 

“Mother dear, I have come home to you for 
a little while. Rejoice with me that I am able 
to see you again. But why do you look so 
sad? Mother, mother speak to me, let me 
hear the sound of your voice again.” 

But the mother, gazing at her with tender 
eyes that did not seem to recognize her, was 
thinking of something far away. Again the 
daughter tried to rouse her, but in vain; slipping 
slipping gently away, she was gone ere long 
to join her husband in that eternal home of joy 
and gladness. 

Cp Ve ea HE 
Revised by R. P. C. 714. 
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Under Indian Skies 


T ALL HAPPENED in India, one summer 

J several years ago. Eleanor Shirley, a 

pretty English girl about nineteen years 

old, had come out with her father, who was an 

officer in the army. She was to live with her 

aunt, Mrs. Winthrop Northcote, who had been 
in India for many years. 

After Eleanor had been in India a few 
weeks, she saw an announcement one morning 
in the paper of a sleight-of-hand performance 
to be given that evening at a hall in the village. 
The magician’s name was Tharga Lotharja. 
When she read this peculiar cognomen a 
strange feeling of fascination seized her, and 
she decided she certainly must see that per- 
formance. Accordingly, she persuaded her 
aunt into going with her, and they secured 
good seats at the hall that night. 

When the magician appeared, Eleanor was 
startled. “Why, he looks almost like—” 

“What did you say, dear?” asked her aunt. 

“Oh, nothing,’ replied Eleanor, but she 


seemed spellbound by his mysterious resem- 
blance to someone she knew. When the en- 
tertainment was over, the girl was strangely 
silent. Where had she seen his face before ? 
All night he haunted her in her dreams, and 
she could not get him out of her mind. 

“It can’t be,” she thought. “If it were, what 
could I say if hecalled on me? But it is im- 
possible, so I won’t worry.” 

That afternoon, as Eleanor was sitting in 
the garden, she heard a rustling in the hedge 
behind her. A little native boy stepped out, 
silently handed her a note, and went away be- 
fore she had a chance to ask him who had 
given him the note. She opened it, and this 
is what she read: 


Miss Eleanor Shirley : 

I saw you at my performance last even- 
ing, and am coming to call on you to-mor- 
row afternoon. 

THARGA LOTHARJA. 


Again Eleanor felt that strange fascination, 
almost fear, creep over her. But what could 
it all mean? How did he know her name and 
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where she lived? Was the creature in the 
habit of calling on everyone he saw at his per- 
formances? She decided not to say anything 
to her aunt, however, and waited impatiently 
for the time to come. 

About three o’clock the next afternoon, her 
aunt was resting, and she was in the parlor. 
The servant entered. 

“There’s a gentlemen to see you, 
Eleanor,” he said. 

“ Bring him in here,’ she replied. 

The man who entered the next minute she 
recognized as the magician.. He spoke in a 
familiar voice, as she rose to greet him. 

“Miss Shirley, I presume?” 

“Yes. Will you sit down? I will call—” 

“Please don’t. I don’t think you will want 


” 


Miss 


to. 

As he spoke he suddenly pulled off a false 
wig and beard, and stood revealed a handsome 
young Englishman. 

“ Dick!” cried Eleanor. 
come from ?.”’ 

“From England, on the ‘Star of the East.’ I 
arrived a week ago.” 

“ But—but you can’t be that magician ?”’ 

“Yes, lam. You see, the real one was ill, 
and they hired me to take his place, because I 
knew how to do the stunts.” 

“ How did you know where I lived ?” 

“T saw your father and he told me. 
say, Eleanor, when’s it going to be?” 

“What ?” 

“Our wedding, of course. 
August.” 


“Where did you 


But 


Lets have it in 


“T should like to know who said I was going 
to marry you,’*said Eleanor calmly. 

“No one, but I know you will,” replied Dick 
equally calm. 

“You take a great deal for granted,” said 
she, but she did not resist when he took a 
beautiful diamond from his pocket and slipped 
it on to her finger. 


“TIl give you a better one as soon as August 
comes,” he said. 
“Very well. 

call aunty.” 


Don’t run away, I’m going to 


“No, I must go now. Will you come for a 
ride tomorrow, dear?” 

“Yes, Dick.” 

He kissed her, and went. ' Eleanor went to 
her own room. “Dear old Dick, I never knew 
that I loved you before,” she said to herself. 

At dinner, that evening, her aunt asked, 
“Who was your caller, dear?” 

“Dick West. He just arrived, a week ago. 
He gave me this,” said Eleanor mischievously, 
showing her ring. 

“You don’t mean to say you’re engaged to 
him!” 

“Well, I am, and we’re going to be married 
in August.” 

“Your father will never allow it, and I don’t 
think he’s the right man for you.” 

“Then we'll elope. We love each other and 
nothing can separate us.” 

“T will say no more. We will see what your 
father says.” 

The next day, when Eleanor and Dick were 
riding, she told him about the conversation of 
the evening before. 

“TI guess we will have to elope,” said Dick. 
“I saw your father last night, and he said he 
would not consent under any circumstances. 
Also, he said that he wouldn’t have told me 
where you lived if he had known that was 
what I was after.” 

“Isn’t that horrid of him! 
manage it?” 

“Well, I have a plan. You know the ship 
I came out on sails back tomorrow? Well, 
this evening, tell your aunt you are going for a 
little walk alone, in the direction of the village. 
I will come in a fast car and pick you up.” 

“What if she won’t let me go, or comes with 
me?” 

“Well, try to goanyhow. If she comes with 
you, I will slow down when I see you. When 
I come up beside you, make a jump. I will 
pull you into the car and start for the village, 
sixty per hour.” 

“But—I don’t think I can be ready so soon 3 

“Yes, you can. Don’t bother with clothes, 
you can get what you want before we sail.” 

“All right, but I know something will happen.” 


But how can we 
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“No, it won’t, sweetheart. Everything will 
be all right.” 

Then he left her, as they had reached the 
house. 

“Don’t forget, will you dear?” he said. 

“Of course not, Dick,” she replied, and went 
in. 

That evening Eleanor announced that she 
was going for a walk. The worst happened, 
for her aunt insisted on accompanying her. 
But all went well. As soon as they were on 
the main road, an auto flashed into sight, its 
headlights gleaming like huge eyes. Eleanor 
pretended not to notice it, but she was very 
nervous. The next instant all her aunt could 
see was Eleanor in an auto with Dick West, 
speeding away from her. 

“What will my brother say?” she thought 
as she hastened back to the house. She tele- 
phoned Mr. Shirley at once, telling him of 
Eleanor’s elopement. He was furious, and 
determined to overtake them. But Dick’s car 
was a racer, and before the ship sailed at eight 
the next morning, the two had been married 
by a white minister in a little native village 
which they passed, and were on board. 

They lived happily in England, and in time 
Mr. Shirley cabled his blessing. They are 
going back to India next year to visit. 

Moral:—elopements and hasty marriages 
occasionally turn out well. 

oe Gete len 


A Tenderfoot’s Adventure in 
the West 


PART I. 


HOMAS Jones, Jr., a college student 
C from the East, had just mourted a 
handsome gray horse and shaken hands 

with Elias Harringford. a rich cattle king, with 
whom he had been engaged in earnest conversa- 
tion for an hour or more. As he rode slowly 
along in the boiling hot sun, he occasionally 
wiped the perspiration from his forehead, but 
in spite of the heat, a smile flickered on his 


parched lips. He had at last found work. He 
was to be a cowpuncher on the Rainbow Ranch, 
beginning next week. This was not the kind of 
work you would expect to see a college graduate 
doing, but Tom Jones was in the West for his 
health and he needed work to relieve the strain 
of the vastness which surrounded him, and 
which was fast becoming monotonous. 

- As he rode along through the sage brush 
which reached above his horse’s knees, he 
heard the distant call of a coyote and at the 
same time Ginger, his horse, pricked up his 
ears, snorted, and started off at a brisk trot. 
The call was answered from the opposite di- 
rection, and Ginger came to a stop so suddenly 
that Tom was nearly thrown over his head. 

“Come now, Ginger boy, don’t you go and 
get excited like that over a couple of sneaking 
coyotes. Trot along now and don’t be fool- 
ish,” said Tom soothingly in his ear. 

But Ginger had his own views upon the sub- 
ject and whinned and stamped several times 
before he could be induced to proceed. 

They were now close to the river which they 
would have to cross in making their way back 
to Little Creek. The banks on either side 
were steep and huge boulders were strewn 
here and there. As they approached, Ginger 
stepped cautiously and moved at a very slow 
pace. 

“That’s right, Ginger,” said Tom patting 
his neck, “take all the time you want, and 
look out you don’t slip.” 

Ginger suddenly threw his head very high in 
the air and began to snort, and before Tom could 
look in the direction from which the alarm 
came, the sharp report of a rifle broke the 
silence and Tom felt a burning sensation on 
his left cheek as though a red hot iron were 
being drawn over it. Ginger jumped to one 
side and Tom was thrown to the ground where 
he lay in a quivering heap. 

Presently a very ugly looking Indian, more 
ugly looking because of the thick covering of 
paint which hid his features and gave him a 
ghastly appearance, lifted him roughly from the 
ground and securely tied his hands with raw-hide. 
Then Tom was pushed along through the bushes 


> 
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which cut his face cruelly, until they reached 


the other Indians who were waiting with the 
horses. He was lifted to one which began to 


kick, and he was thrown to the ground, much 
to the merriment of the Indians. 

“Stone Heart,” a young brave who had 
hopes of soon becoming chief of his tribe, had 
been sent out to prove his bravery by bringing 
a white man to the tribe and slowly torturing 
him to death. And Tom Jones chanced to be 
the unlucky victim. 

The party reached the Indian village late 
that night. Most of the tribe had gone to 
sleep, so the torture of Tom was to begin the 
next afternoon as a sort of entertainment for 
the tribe. 

The night passed slowly for Tom. His hands 
were now numb from the stout pieces of raw- 
hide which had not been loosened since they 
were first tied. All the morning he could hear 
footsteps coming and going in front of the 
rude tepee into which he had been thrown. He 
was hungry, too, not having eaten since the 
morning of the day before. 

At last the young brave appeared, snatched 
him up roughly and pushed him out to where 
the rest of the tribe waited to witness the 
scene. He was led to a post in the middle of 
the group and securely tied to it. Then the 
young brave began amusing himself by throw- 
ing his knife to see how close he could come 
to Tom’s head. He soon grew tired of this, 
however, and suddenly made a rush at his 
prisoner with his knife high in the air and a 
dangerous look in his eyes. The crowd 
grinned as he drew nearer. Now he was 
within a yard. He raised the knife higher. 
Quickly it started to descend straight for 
Tom’s heart. Tom closed his eyes, held his 
breath and waited. 


PART II. 


A pistol shot from the edge of the forest 
broke the hush that had fallen over the on- 
lookers and “Stone Heart” fell groaning to 
the ground. 

Tom opened his eyes with a start and saw 
the Indians running for the woods from which 


the shot had come and shouting as they ran. 
In a short time the village was deserted. Tom, 
who was as much surprised as the Indians, 
was trying to puzzle out who had fired the 
shot that had saved him, when he felt some 
one cutting away the rawhide from his wrists. 
He turned his head to see who his rescuer was 
and gave a start, for kneeling and cutting the 
rawhide which held him was a young girl not 
more than nineteen. 

When she had finished she led him to where 
the horses were hobbled and there he found 
Ginger peacefully nibbling a short clump of 
grass. Before he could unhobble him, the girl 
was mounted on a fiery little mustang and 
urging him to hurry. Quickly he mounted 
and followed the girl who rode so fast that 
Tom had much difficulty in keeping up with her. 
For a few moments they rode in silence which 
was broken at last by the girl. 

“You look as though they used you rather 
roughly last night, Mr. Jones,” she said, flush- 
ing slightly. 

Tom was speechless for a few moments. 
How did this strange young girl know his 
name? He had never seen her before. Who 
was she, anyhow, who came riding into an 
Indian village to rescue him after shooting the 
man who would have killed him ? 

“My name is Elizabeth Harringford,” said 
the girl, as if in answer to Tom’s thoughts. “I 
saw you talking with father at the ranch yes- 
terday afternoon. He told me that you were 
going to work on our ranch.” 

“Tm afraid I wouldn’t have been able to if: 
you hadn’t happened along just as you did, Miss 
Harringford,”’ replied Tom, smiling for the 
first time in twenty-four hours. 

“Yes, it was rather lucky,” said Elizabeth, 
“but father brought some of the boys out here 
to look for some cattle that have strayed from 
the herd and I insisted on coming along too. 
Don’t you hear the shooting ?” 

Tom hadn’t noticed it before but now he 
could distinctly hear it. He also heard the cry 
of a coyote from the same direction. 

“Did you hear that?” said Elizabeth.“ 
Indians are signaling to each other.” 


The 
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“Then that explains why Ginger acted so 
yesterday,” said Tom, half to himself. “He 
knew there was danger and tried to tell me, 
but I was too stupid to understand.” 

They had been riding at a fast gait and be- 
fore Tom realized it were at Rainbow Ranch. 

“You must come in and have something to 
eat,” said Elizabeth, “you must be very 
hungry.” 

Tom was hungry, and besides he wanted to 
see Mr. Harringford, so he accepted the invi- 
tation. ' 

The cowboys and Mr. Harringford returned 
before Tom finished his meal. There was not 
one missing, although several were slightly 
wounded. 

The next Monday found Tom riding gayly 
toward Rainbow Ranch. As he drew near he 
saw a mustang with its rider come galloping 
toward him. Asit drew nearer he found the 
figure to be none other than Elizabeth Harring- 
ford, who had come to welcome him. 

Tom has been working on Rainbow Ranch 


now for a year and a half and finds the West 
rather an agreeable place after all. Indeed it 
is doubtful if he will ever return East, for he is 
now part owner of Rainbow Ranch, part owner 


in more respects than one. 
H. F. 714. 


The following was written by one of the 
members of the Freshman Latin class: 


Hesterno die mea mater mihi dixit, “I ad 
scholam, Gratia.” Dixi, “Vade mecum.” Nix 
humi erat sed ad scholam mecum ambulabat. 
Mea mater dixit magistro, “Quid agis?” et 
dixit, “Salve.” Brevi tempore dixit, ‘‘Scitne 
mea filia algebram?”’ Magister dixit, “ Mini- 
me, doleo: non scit algebram sed scit historiam 
Graeciz et classem ducit.”” Mea mater dixit, 
“Ago tibi gratias sed omnia possunt et sine 
dubio sciet algebram cras. Dixi, “ Mihi crede, 
algebra est difficilis et non semper parata sum. 
Eo tempore mea mater dixit, “ Vale.” 

JULIA CAMPBELL, ’17 
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Class Notes 1914 


Remigans non fluitans 


President, NORMAN DAWSON 
Vice President, HELEN WAGNER 
Secretary and Treasurer, HAROLD WRIGHT 


HEN we returned to school in 
the fall we made a resolution 
that we would live up to our 


position as Seniors should. 
What fun we had in doing this, especially 


when some of our number had to use a: 


great deal of exertion to maintain this 
position. However, in the course of a few 
weeks we had become acquainted with the 
rules of Room 3, and then perfect harmony 
prevailed and has prevailed since. 

But really, aren’t the Freshmen ‘‘ cute 
We can honestly say that they are one of 
the cleverest classes that the school has 
had for some time, that is in short, since 
we were Freshmen. Of course they are 
rather young and foolish now, but we 
think they will soon grow up, and under 
the good example set by the Seniors, prove 
a real blessing to the school. 

The three mottoes for Room 111 :— 

I. Quietus. 
2. Quietior. 
3. Quietissimus. 

The Senior Class can say that they have 
lived up to them. 


979 


On March 14 a number of our class 
journeyed in town with Miss Lake as 
chaperon, to see a photo representation, in 
short, movies, of ‘* David Copperfield,” 
which was given in Tremont Temple. 
Although the story represented by the 
pictures fell a little short of the original 
story, the singing was enjoyed by all. If 
you have any occasion to disbelieve this 
statement ask any of the boys. 


We hereby bequeath to the Junior 
French Class on our departure from school 
that enticing little French ballad entitled, 
‘*Le roi D’yvetot,” under the condition that 
they learn to say ‘‘la, la.” 


Important Members in our Class. 
Walter Jacobs 


Jacobs 

Gualterus Jacobus 
W— _ Jacques 
Jake 

Walther Jacobs 

et cetera 


One of ‘the greatest events of the year 
was our first Senior Dance. Onthe evening 
of December 5th, the members of our class 
and their friends assembled in the hall, each 
dressed in his best ‘‘bib and tucker.” The 
first strains of a waltz were heard about 
eight-thirty and then the fun began. But 
who was the miserable miscreant who tam- 
pered with the electric switch in the 
basement, and left us allin ‘‘ darkness deep 
and silent” (?) ? Surely it wasn’t a Senior. 
Of course not. We have a faint idea, 
which of course we never voiced, that some 
of our friends in one of the other classes 
can tell us more about that. The hall was 
prettily decorated in blue and gold, and 
although we were obliged to use the decor- 
ations left over from our party last year we 
think they looked just as good if not better 
than they did last year. The stage was 
filled with palms which put a finishing 
touch on the decorations, and we wish to 
thank Mr. Richwagen for his kindness in 
loaning them to us. Refreshments were 
served at intermission without any mishap, 
and at precisely eleven o’clock we departed 
homeward, tired but happy. The class 


wishes to express its gratitude to the mem- 


bers of the various committees, whose 
efforts to give us a party long to be remem- 
bered, proved so successful. 


Hurrah for us! We really had a sleigh 
ride this year. Although only about half 
the class were able to attend, those who did 
go had a jolly time. But the least said, 
soonest mended. 


How stupid we are! Just think, we 
didn’t discover for a long time that our own 
room teacher was engaged! One of the 
other teachers also returned one Monday 
morning with a sparkling jewel on her left 
hand. Rumors also went about that our 
drawing teacher was also engaged and was 
to leave us in June. As this makes the 
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fourth teacher who has become engaged 
within the last year, we agree with Dr. 
Keyes when he says that the schools 
cannot compete successfully with Cupid. 
We are sorry to learn that at least three of 
our teachers will leave this June, but, 
nevertheless, we feel quite grateful that 
they did not leave while we were at school. 


Our friend Gilbert has returned to the 
Senior Room after spending a month under 
Miss Stevenson’s rule in Room II. 


Our chemistry class takes great delight 
in making experiments. Ask K.C. She 
has made a number this year. 


Gilbert and Flewelling, our fashion pro- 
moters, have decided that brightly colored 
shirts, vests, bow ties and stock collars 
are all the mode this year, while the Senior 
girls brought spring a little early. 


A FEW CURRENT EVENTS OF OUR OWN 


March 7. Senior boys with stand-up 
collars and bow ties. 

March 10. Senior girls dressed in 
white. 

March 17. Bright green shirts in prev- 


alence among the Senior boys. 


March 20. Doc Miller in purple socks! 

March 30. The same.!! 

mpi) “Ditto ll! 

April 20... Again!!!! 

April 24. Littlehale forgot to comb 
his hair. Our sympathy ‘*Tub.” 

May 4. Miss St-v-ns-n fell down 
stairs. 

May 6. The anti-suffragists of the 


Senior class adhere to their cause by wear- 
ing red pinks. 

May 7. Miss St-v-ns-n presents Lit- 
tlehale with a dandelion for his tenacity in 
upholding the suffrage cause. 


On April 27th we journeyed to Boston 
on that greatest of Senior events,—to have 
our pictures taken. Contrary to the opinion 
of some people, we did not harm the camera, 
although we will not vouch foranything else. 
We wonder too, what became of the powder 


puff and what was the reason that the 
elevator refused to go more than halfway 
up the time that K. C. was init? Did the 
photographer know how to pick out the 
pretty girls? Ask Heine. However, in 
spite of the fact that the picture came out 
good considering the day on which it was 
taken, some of the fastidious members of 
our class are not satisfied with the arrange- 
ment and so we have decided to have it 
taken over again. Ah, what bliss! 


May the first, our second Senior dance 
took place. After much grumbling on the 
part of some we decided to have a white 
party,—that is on the boys’ part. This 
dance was even a greater success than the 
last one although none of the new dances 
were allowed. We are sorry to say, how- 
ever, that a few in our midst broke this 
law on two or three occasions. As we had 
used our blue and yellow decorations twice 
we decided to have some new ones for our 
last dance, so yellow decorations were 
chosen. These made the hall look very 
well—in our opinion, better than ever 
before. The music was furnished by our 
orchestra, and we can say something that 
it would be rather hard for anyone else to 
say, that is that we had a different orchestra 
for almost every dance number. We 
invited all the teachers and the people who 
had left at the end of the freshman year. 
Besides these we sent to Mr. Angevene, 
the football coach, an invitation which he 
was kind enough to accept, and we hope 
that he had a good time. The refresh- 
ments were excellent— as of course they 
always are—and at I1.0I, as we saw our 
worthy principal glancing anxiously at his 
watch, we adjourned from our last Senior 
dance, tired but happy. The only thing 
that marred our jollity in anyway was the 
fact that one of our members met with a 
slight accident in the afternoon when he 
fell out of a chair which was being brought 
up to the hall on to the street. Naturally 
he was considerably shaken up to say 
nothing about the chair. 
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Class History 


Blades, Mabel. The stork brought 
Mabel to Nova Scotia, July 20, 1895, but 
the train brought her to Needham in 1goo. 
Although of a retiring disposition, she has 
always been an active member in all class 
affairs. Her future is undecided, but on 
one thing she has her mind firmly set, and 
that is to stop the Tango. All tangoists 
must dodge Mabel. 

Vice-President *12. 


Cahill, Ruth, or simply ‘‘ Becky,” was 
born in Newton Centre, January 18, 1897. 
‘« Becky” is another of the lofty band called 
Seniors who devote all their spare time to 
studying. She is especially fond of Latin 
and forms one-half of that Senior class, and 
she hopes some day to be a Latin teacher. 
She also is greatly interested in basket ball, 
and hasthe honor of editing the Advocate this 
year. For the next few years she is going 
to try and impart some of her knowledge to 
the little children in some district school. 
We hope you won't get too home smitten 
’way down there, ‘‘ Becky.” 

Editor in chief of the Advocate ‘14. 


Calhoun, Gladys, was born in Water- 
bury, Conn., April 16, 1896. She moved 
to Needham Heights while she was in the 
ninth grade and graduated from the Avery 
School. Gladys is a very busy girl, es- 
pecially on Wednesday and Sunday nights. 
Although she lives near Dog-corner she 
has a great interest in Needham Heights, 
particularly Webster Street. When she 
joined our noble ranks she took the Latin 
course, but after a year’s work on that 
subject she decided to take the commercial 
course. She expects to become a stenog- 
rapher until—well, until—. 


Dawson, Norman. ‘‘Doggie” first started 
to live in Needham Heights, January 
30, 1896. He is without a doubt the 
most popular boy in the class. Four con- 
secutive years he has been elected class 
president. His motto is, ‘* Learn it or bust 
in the attempt.” No chemistry problem is 
too hard for him to tackle, nor any school 
affair severe enough to make him lose his 


calm demeanor. His sunny smile can be 
seen anywhere you may meet him. Next 
year he is going to see if M.I. T. can 
teach him anything he does not know. 
Good luck, ‘* Doggie.” 

Assistant Manager Advocate 1913-1914. 
Class President ’11, ’12, 713, ’14. Football 
team °13. Acceptance of Class Gift 1913. 
Presentation of Class Gift 1914. Track 
team 1914. President of Athletic Associa- 
tion 1913-14. 

Devine, Grace, was left by the bird 
known as the stork, in Newton Highlands, 
on June 15, 1895. She came to Needham 
and enlisted in our ranks in the second 
grade of the Kimball School. Through 
her sunny disposition and willing manner 
she has made many friends. She is another 
member of the commercial ranks and for 
the past three months she has been acting 
as stenographer for the Saxony Knitting 
Mills, where she will probably continue to 
work after graduation. 


Flewelling, Covert, which has been 
shortened into ‘‘ Cove,” was born June 
9g, 1895. He graduated from the Kimball 
School in 1909, and entered High with the 
rest of his class. During the Junior year 
he left and took a year’s vacation. He 
joined our ranks last September. The day 
of our last class party ‘*Cove” was so 
much in love with the rocking chair that 
he rocked off the team backwards. If you 
take our advice ‘‘Cove,” you won't try it 
again, because black eyes are not becom- 
ing to you. After graduation he expects 
to go to some college. 

Class of 1913 Treasurer 
Team 714. 


"12. Track 


Flint, Henry, arrived at Needham in 
1895. He moved to the Heights and at- 
tended the Avery School. He prefers 
football to studying. For his motto he 
choses, ‘* Haste makes waste,” so he never 
hurries. He is never late and always pays 
the best attention in all his classes. He 
takes a great interest in all sorts of athletics 
so that the school will lose a well-liked and 
good athlete when he graduates. 

Football team ’10, ’11,’12, 13. Manager 
13. Baseball Manager *rq. 


> 
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Freeman, Gladys came to Needham for 
the second time two years ago. Up to a 
short time before that she had lived in 
South Boston, where she was born Decem- 
ber 5, 1896. She has survived a great 
deal of travelling, but hopes to remain in 
Needham now. Her motto is, ‘‘ Laugh, 
and the world laughs with you.” After 
graduation she intends to be a private sec- 
retary. 

Advocate Editor 1913. 
in chief of Advocate 1914. 


Assistant Editor 


Gaughan, Mary. It was a cold night in 
February, 1895, when ‘‘ Louise” arrived 
in Needham. They called her Mary 
Louise, but when she came to school we 
immediately abolished the Mary. She 
loved Needham so much that she has never 
moved away from it. Before she entered 
the High School she had decided to take 
the commercial course and she has kept to 
that resolution. She often thinks of those 
Freshman days when we formed partner- 
ships and worked out our bookkeeping 
together. For a year Louise has been act- 
ing as stenographer for the F. W. Gorse 
Co., and through the years to come, Lou 
will be a familiar figure to Needham 


Heights people, who will watch her till her. 


steps become feeble, meandering down 
Hunnewell Street. 

Exchange Editor Advocate ’14. 
of Advocate ’11. 


Gilbert, Ralph, or rather ‘‘ Fish,” but 
why he has been called this we have never 
been able to find out, (we are all the more 
puzzled because we have never been able 
to find any resemblance in him to the above 
named animal) was born in Cambridge, 
May 30, 1896. He came to Needham and 
joined our ranks during the Junior year. 
His favorite subject is English and he is 
never happier than when he is in Room 3. 
We have not been able to discover his 
motto, but his pet saying is, ‘‘I ain’t doing 
nothing,” which, by the way, will probably 
be his future occupation. 


Editor 


Hasenfus, Esther, first opened her eyes 
in Greendale, January 18, 1896. She has 
lived there since and attended the Harris 


school until she came to the Kimball 
Grammar ‘in the eighth grade, and 
consequently graduated with us in 1910. 
She is of a retiring disposition and has 
certainly lived up to the mottoes of 
the Senior class room. She has taken 
the commercial course during her resi- 
dence at the Needham High School and 
without a doubt will be a stenographer after 
graduation. 


Howe, Albert. ‘*Howie” was born 
December 14, 1894, in Watertown, and 
entered High School four years ago. 
‘¢ Howie” lives upto his name in all classes 
and we certainly would miss him if he did 
not ask the how and why of everything. 
We are very sorry that he has been absent 
so much this year on account of sickness, 
and hope that after graduation his health 
may be better. 


Jeffords, Frances, was born in Needham, 
August 27, 1895, and has lived here 
through all her uneventful life. On enter- 
ing High School she became a silent 
partner in the commercial class. Fannie’s 
motto is, ‘‘Business before pleasure,” and 
evidently her business is so important that 
it takes up all her time and she never has 
any time to devote to pleasure. At present 
she is spending her afternoon hours doing 
stenography for F. Johnson. She will pro- 
bably continue to do so after her graduation. 


Jacobs, Walter, was bornin Port Tampa, 
Florida, eighteen years ago. Being of a 
roving disposition he has lived in many 
different places. He graduated from the 
Kimball School in 1910, then went back to 
Florida for a year, moved to Worcester, 
Mass., where he stayed another year before 
finally settling down in Needham. In the 
Chemistry class he claims the record for 
breaking and losing things. Everything 
in the laboratory, breakable or not, seems to 
break when he lays his hands on it. He 
also claims a great physical and mental 
resemblance to Lord Chesterfield. He 
don’t know where he’ll go after graduation. 
May be he will move. 

Advocate Editor 1914. 
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Lewis, Samuel. ‘‘Sam” first saw the 
light of day in Newton Upper Falls on 
January 22, 1896. He moved to Needham 
Heights and graduated from the Avery 
Grammar School. In High School he took 
up the commercial course for two years and 
then a sad thing happened. In the Junior 
year the girl in back of Sam couldn't do 
her shorthand very well (neither could 
Sam) so he immediately dropped all com- 
mercial subjects. Sam is another of our 
_ talented boys. The piccolo is his choice 
and on it he made his debut as a musician 
April 21, in the Senior boys’ orchestra. 


Littlehale, Louis, familiarly known as 
‘*Tub” on account of his resemblance to 
that article, and those who know him never 
wonder why he is called that, took up his 
residence in Needham Heights on Decem- 
ber 31, 1894. Tub has first mortgage on 
the seats right in front of his teachers in all 
the class rooms. His motto is, ‘*To be 
seen as well as heard.” MHe likes to ask 
questions more than anyone else. He has 
decided to leave school a good many times 
but always succeeds in returning. He isa 
strong adherent to the suffrage cause. 
What he is going to do is still a mystery. 

Football team *12-’13. . 


Lorraine, Edith. ‘* Ed” was born on the 
nineteenth of January, 1898, in that part of 
Needham known as Greendale. She at- 
tended the Harris School, graduated from 
the Kimball Grammar, and entered High 
in 1910. ‘*Ed’s” smiling face is liked in 
all the class rooms, especially in the type- 
writing department. Edith says that she is 
going to be a stenographer all her life, but 
those that know her well have serious 
doubts on the matter. 


Moeller, Gertrude. ‘*Gert” came _ to 
Needham eleven years ago from Newton 
Highlands, to which place she moved from 
Cambridge, where she was born on August 
3, 1896. ‘*Gert” is another one of our 
popular Senior members. Her presence 
at our parties is always hailed with delight, 
for with her lively disposition and fun-lov- 
ing character she is sure to make hay while 
the sun shines. We may say that this is 
also her motto. She has taken the com- 


mercial course during her school career 
and has a great love for German in all its 
forms. She is another one of our far- 
famed cooks and intends to be another 
Domestic Scientist at Framingham Normal. 
She is a staunch adherent to the Montes- 
sori method of teaching. 

Vice President ’11. Alumni Editor Ad- 
vocate 1914. Salutatorian. 


Pidgeon, Beatrice. ‘‘Bea’’ landed in 
Needham Heights with the roses, June 5, 
1395. In High School she took a commer- 
cial course, but has not enough love for it to 
earn her living at it. She takes a great in- 
terest in United States history. She is going 
to be afashionable dressmaker in some fash- 
ionable center such as Paris. Her motto is 
‘*'To be heard as well as seen,’’ but when 
she is a dressmaker she will be too busy to 
be even heard. 


Randell, Norman. Norman was born 
‘* Over the seas and far away,” in Lochee, 
Scotland, on July 31, 1895. He came to 
this country in October, 1907, and joined 
the class in-the seventh grade. When 
Norman gets his mind made up once no 
one can change his opinion on the subject. 
His great subject is history, which he 
knows backwards and forwards. He also 
takes great interest in stenography, but has 
not yet decided on his future career. At 
present he is working after school in 
Moseley’s Knitting Mills. 

Graduation Speaker. 
IQII-12. 


Advocate Editor 


Richardson, George. ‘‘Lovell,” as he is 
generally called, first noticed the sunlight in 
Brighton, June 7, 1895. He insists, how- 
ever, that he was not born until February 
29, 1896, and consequently has had only 
four birthdays, thus claiming to be the 
youngest in the class. We let him have 
his way because we do not believe in 
contradicting the children. He is another 
of our far famed musicians of the class of 
1914. He believes in taking his time about 
doing things but always likes to do some- 
thing that is useful. He expects to con- 
tinue his education in some college in 
Maine. 

Football Team ’12-’13. 
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Richwagen, Bernhadt, otherwise known 
as ‘* Bernie,” was born in Woburn on June 
29, 1895. He came to Needham when he 
was four years old. He graduated from 
the Kimball School in rg10, and since his 
entrance into High School has always been 
prominent in all the school athletics. He 
is of a quiet, retiring disposition and has 
always been willing to help when he could. 
‘¢ Bernie” intends to be a florist, first at- 
tending Amherst. 

Business Manager Advocate 1914. Foot- 
ball Team r1g910-11-12-13. Football Cap- 
tain IgI2. 


Tisdale, Ruth. ‘*‘ Peg” was born Janu- 
ary 26, 1896, in this little hamlet where 
she has still continued to live and thrive. 
With her happy disposition and willing 
manner she has proved to be of great value 
to her class. She is one of the most popu- 
lar girls in our class and everyone that 
knows her has found her to be a true friend. 
Ruth is our great cook and _ household 
worker. Canoeing and Charles River have 
a great attraction for her. She is the other 
half of the Senior Latin Class, a subject 
which she likes very much, but she intends 
to take up Domestic Science at Framing- 
ham Normal next year. 

Valedictorian. 


Wagner, Helen, commenced to exist on 
a pleasant morning in September, 1895. 
Since her arrival at High School she has 
had a score of different names such as, 
‘‘Heinie, Hans, Sawed-off and Small 
Package.” She has tried to live up, or 
rather live down to the last two names. 
Although she has taken the commercial 
course she does not want to be a stenog- 
rapher or bookkeeper. Those who know 
‘¢ Heinie” real well can easily guess what 
she wants to be. 
_ Vice-President °13-’14. 
speaker. 


Graduation 


’ 


Walton, Edgar. 1896 brought ‘‘ Peggy’ 
to the Heights, and he has always remained 
there since. He devotes all his time to 
study, especially the study of American 
History. Peggy’s motto is ‘*To be seen, 
not heard.” After graduation his motto is 


going to be ‘*Work, Work, Work,” as he 
intends to attend a trade school. 
First Essay. 


Willett, Harriet, first noticed the sun on 
May 30, 1895, in this town, and although 
she has done a great deal of moving around 
these moves have been limited to the town. 
Harriet is very quiet and studious. She 
always smiles and has a pleasant word for 
everyone. During her High School course 
she could not settle down to one certain set 
of studies, so she took half commercial and 
half Latin course. She expects to go toa 
fashionable boarding school after gradua- 
tion. ‘ 

Advocate Editor ’12. 


Wright, Harold, was born at Needham 
Heights, on March g, 1896, but moved to 
Dog Corner and graduated from the Kim- 
ballin School 1909. He entered High with 
the class of 1913, but when the present 
Seniors made their debut as Freshmen, he 
immediately joined our ranks. He has 
considerable musical talent and devotes his 
time to the study of the cornet. He is 
another of our popular athletes and cap- 
tained our last football team. He has 
taken the commercial course for two or 
three years, but still has doubts as to his 
future occupation. 

Football team 1909—-10-11-12-13. Foot- 
ball captain 1913. Secretary and Treasurer 
1913-14. 

Wye, Marion, was born in Needham one 
bright, sunny day on the 2oth of August, 
eighteen years ago. She graduated from 
the Kimball Grammar with the rest of her 
class. Being of a lively disposition, her 
presence is always welcomed at parties, 
etc. After graduation she contemplates 
travelling (around Needham) with Mabel 
Blades. 

Graduation speaker. Advocate Editor’13. 

CATHERINE CUNNINGHAM, ’14. 


Cunningham, Katherine. ‘‘Katsie” took 
up her short stay on this earth, May 6, 
1896, in Medford. Although her people 
live in Medford, ‘‘ Katsie” lives in Need- 
ham and is a lively member of our class. 
She is another butter-fingered member of 
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the Senior Chemistry Class, and alas! had 
the misfortune to seriously burn herself a 
short while ago. She has since fully re- 
covered and will graduate with us in June. 
She is never happy unless doing something 
extraordinary and will doubtless keep on 
doing this until she departs from this world. 
After graduation she is going to the White 
Mountains for the summer and when she 
returns in October intends to go down 
South. After that she will take up her 
abode in Medford. Good-by, Katsie. 


RUTH CAHILL, 142 


Class of 1915 


WILLIS BROWNVILLE, President 
JUNE CRAFT, Vice President 
PERCY QUINLAN, Treasurer 
HEN we returned to school in 
September, we were very much 
elated over our position as Juniors 
in the school. Although the Seniors are 
very condescending toward us, we do not 
mind them in the least, and go our: several 
ways without troubling them very much. 
Our room teacher has been very consider- 
ate with us, a circumstance for which we 
are very thankful, and we will be very 
sorry to leave her in June. 


On Friday, the twenty-third of January, 
we held our first class party. The hall 
was decorated with black and orange, 
which are the class colors. The refresh- 
ments were very plentiful and were appre- 
ciated by everyone, especially the boys. 
All those who attended decided it was one 
of the best parties which have been held 
this year. 


After numberless class meetings we 
finally decided upon our class pins. They 
were well worth waiting for, however. We 
have been wearing them proudly on our 
bosoms, and have not yet reached the stage 
where we try to hide them in our hair, or 
pin them on our shoes or on the backs of 
our collars. 


The Junior Class contributed only two 
members to the football team this year. 


Some slanderous and narrow-minded peo- 
ple have interpreted this fact as a lack of 
class spirit. We deny this accusation em- 
phatically and explain the matter in this 
way. All the other Junior boys have been 
devoting themselves to learning so dili- 
gently, so forcibly, and with so much zeal, 
that it has been impossible for them to find 
time for trivial things like football. They 
feel that when they are receiving report 
cards which are covered with S+s and 
when their names are adorning the honor 
list, that they are contributing enough to 
the honor and glory of the school. 


In MEMORIAM 
TO 
THE SENIORS 


Class of 1916 


President, CHANNING BAKER 
Vice PRESIDENT, IRENE NORCROSS 
Secretary, LLoyD FLEWELLING 
Treasurer, GERALD COON 


CHOOL reopened September sec- 

S ond and we, now Sophomores, 

returned a much more dignified 

class. We soon trained the Freshmen to 

the ways of the school and they now obey 
us without a murmur. 


According to the teachers we are a very 
promising and learned class, and as we 
still have two more years in which to enjoy 
life in the Needham High School, we are 
positive that we will surpass all their expec- 
tations. 


The first business of the year, was, of 
course, the election of the class officers. 
This was done in the usual way, each one 
casting as many votes as he or she thought 
necessary. The result was satisfactory to 
all and may be seen above. 


What we heard in Room 3: 

‘¢ What does I. H. S. stand for?” 

‘¢ Trish Ham Sandwiches.” 

Now they are studying Bible stories. 
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A few questions we should like to ask: 
Who is Donald’s barber? 

Why does Small dye his hair? 

Who was Noah? 

Does Winnie paint? 

Who is Wilbur Durbin? 


Littlefield’s now a strong believer in anti- 
vivisection. 


On January twenty-second the Sopho- 
more class had its sleigh ride. Brownville 
and Freeman undoubtedly enjoyed it, judg- 
ing by appearances, and we all returned 
home, whole and happy. Miss Burns 
chaperoned us and caught her ‘‘ death of 
cold,” as usual. But where did we go? 
That’s the mystery. But ‘nuff said! 


The first ten minutes in Room 1 is in 
our estimation the best period of the day. 


The Sophomores were well represented 
on the football field and the track teams. 
In hockey, the class team won the one 
game it played which was with the 


Freshmen. 


Class of 1917 


KENDRICK WHETTON, President 
JULIA CAMPBELL, Vice President 
MARGUERITA LITCHFIELD, Secretary 
HAROLD SMITH, Treasurer 
E are very happy that we are at last 
members of the Needham High 
School. Our work is not as hard 
as we expected and we have ample time to 
enjoy ourselves as Freshmen should. We 
anticipate many good times and incident- 
ally much profit from our studies during 
the next four years. 


All the taunts of the upper classes, as 
regards our insignificance, have proved of 
no avail in frightening us, and now we 
have gained a position of highest esteem in 
the Needham High School. 


At our first class meeting we elected the 
class officers, which we did, of course, to 
the complete satisfaction of all concerned. 
At our second meeting we planned to have 
a sleigh ride, but the weather prevented it, 
and we were obliged to have a third meet- 
ing in order to decide when to go. Nothing 
hindered this time and all who went en- 
joyed the party to the fullest extent, and 
those who did not go never knew and never 
will know what they missed. We also 
recommend Mr. Bunker as a fine chaperon 
and want to thank him for accompanying 
us. We can say that our class meetings 
always run very smoothly, but why 
shouldn’t they, when you consider that we 
have such a capable president? 


Our class was well represented on the 
football team this year, for there were a 
number who received their ‘‘N’s.” We 
have also been conspicuous on the honor 
list, for six of us have been on it in all, 
and no less than five at any time, a record 
which we mean to keep up for the remain- 
ing three years. 
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T THE opening of the football season 


we found that we had seven veterans 
around which to build a team for 
this year. 

The question of a coach seemed the only 
difficulty we had. At last our principal 
secured Mr. Angevin, a former Williams 
player, who immediately took charge of 
the squad. He had had four years’ expe- 
rience under the Williams coaches, and 
was well qualified to take charge of us. 
We had thirty-three members, thus causing 
some trouble in placing the right men on 
the first team, but after two weeks of hard 
practice he arranged the following one: 


Right End, Kendrick Whetton 
Right Tackle, Percy Quinlan 
Right Guard, Norman Crisp 
Center, Carson Stanwood 
Left End, Henry Flint 


Left Tackle, 
Left Guard, 


Lovell Richardson 
Louis Littlehale 


Quarterback, William Palmer 
Left Half, Bernhardt Richwagen 
Right Half, Gordon Brownville 
Full Back, Harold Wright (Capt. ) 
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Through Mr. Entei Geer we were able 
to arrange with Natick, dates for four 
practice games. There was no rivalry in 
them, but they showed our weakness very 
well. 


Our first game of the season was with 
the Milford High team at Greene’s field, 
September the 27th. When the whistle 
blew it meant a victory for us. Both teams 
were evenly matched as to weight, but it 
showed that the hard practice for two 
weeks had done considerable good. Rich- 
ardson and Quinlan played well for Need- 
ham, while Capt. Fales did good work for 
the visitors. Score, 1g—o. Touchdowns, 
Wright, Palmer, Richwagen. Goals from 
field, Palmer. 


Our first defeat of the year was given to 
us by the strong Newton team. Hyatt, 
their halfback, proved too much for our 
line, making all the points himself. For 
Needham, Richwagen and Wright ex- 
celled. The final score was 0o—32. 


The following Saturday we journeyed to 
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Waltham where we met our second defeat. 
Their team was twenty pounds heavier 
to a man than ours. Still all the spectators 
claim we played as gritty a game as ever 
was played on that field, although we were 
beaten oO—54. 


Monday, October 13, we entertained the 
Hyde Park team at Greene’s field, and sent 
them home defeated 14—7. Both teams 
were evenly matched, and it was only in 
the last moment of play that Richwagen 
got the second touchdown. ‘Touchdowns, 
Wright, Richwagen and Ayres. Goals 
from the field, Palmer 2, Ayres. 


October 18, Needham won from the 
strong Lexington team by a score of 33--0 
on Greene’s field. Our goal line was never 
in danger, while our backs made long 
gains through the center of their line. The 
defensive playing of Flint and Crisp ex- 
celled for Needham, while Briggs was the 
best man Lexington had. 


Wednesday, October 29, we went to 
Wayland, where in a poorly contested 
game, we won, 54—0. In the first rush 
Richwagen made a 60-yard run through 
their left tackle for a touchdown. . Whetton 
also made a good touchdown on a well ex- 
ecuted forward pass. Quinlan was forced 
to leave the game as well as Wright, Rich- 
-wagen and Brownville, on account of in- 
otherwise the score would have 


juries, 
been much higher. 

November 6; we went to Norwood, 
where we met our third defeat. We all 


played a fair game, but Norwood had a far 
superior team, as was shown by the fact that 
so far all season they had not lost a game. 
In the game, Derrick, their left end, re- 
ceived a broken shoulder. The final score 
was 0—28. 


Saturday, November 8, we journeyed to 
Dedham and met their team, which proved 
to be the roughest of the season. The game 
went all our way at first, with a score of 
g-o at the end of the first half. In the sec- 
ond half, however, they managed to score 
a touchdown against us. After that the 
game became more and more rough and the 


crowd so boisterous, that after a very ques- 
tionable decision we forfeited the game. 
Score, Dedham 1, Needham o. 


On Wednesday, November 11, Natick 
came over to Needham, fully intending to 
beat us for they had tied Wellesley the Sat- 
urday before. They kicked to us, we could 
not gain much, so we punted, after that the 
ball stayed in the middle of the field most 
of the time for that half. It was near the 
end of that half that they tried a triple pass 
which was fumbled. Quinlan recovered 
the ball and went forty yards for a touch- 
down. Palmer kicked the goal. In the sec- 
ond half they forced us slowly back and 
finally shoved the ball over for a_ touch- 
down. ‘Murphy kicked the goal. They then 
tried a drop kick which failed and _ the 
game ended with the ball on our twenty 
yard line. Quinlan, \Richwagen, Wright 
and Flint excelled for Needham. Howard 
played a good game for the visitors. 
Score 7-7. 


November 19. Needham defeated the Bel- 
mont team 48-6. Many of our subs were 
given a chance and played a great game. 
Mills and Keith made good gains and 
Baker and Stanwood broke through the 
line several times, tackling with great loss. 


On Saturday, the 22d, Rindge 2nd came 
to Needham and were badly beaten by our 
boys. We started right down the field and 
got a touchdown within five minutes of 
play. However, it was not such an easy 
game, for we fought every minute, but 
after 60 minutes of hard playing we won 
20-0. Wright interrupted a forward pass, 
and ran 60 yards. Flint, Quinlan and Crisp 
excelled. 


On Thursday, November 27, our team 
went over to Wellesley with the greatest 
confidence that they would either win the 
game or make the score a great deal lower 
than that of last year. The day was chilly 
but the clear air filled the boys with en- 
thusiasm and made them feel that the vic- 
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tory was surely on their side. 

When the whistle blew, the boys ran on- 
to the field and took their places. They had 
not been playing more than five minutes 
when Palmer kicked a goal which made 
the score 3-0 in our favor. The two teams 
were fighting with all their might, trying 
to recover the ball, and very soon Wellesley 
got it: then it was their chance to score. 
The game grew hotter and rougher as the 
first half wore away. 

The Wellesley team gained the upper 
hand of us during the second half when 
two of our best players, Bernie and Gor- 
dan were hurt. Bernie’s neck was sprained 
while he was tackling one of the Welles- 
leys’ strongest players, and Gordon re- 
ceived bad injuries in his ankle and ribs 
during a tough scrimmage. In the mean- 
time Wellesley kept making touchdowns 
which continually brought up the score. 

When the fourth period ended with a 
score of 49-3, cheer after cheer rose from 
the Wellesley side, but Needham cheered 
also, for they had done what they were de- 
termined to do,—they had made the score 
a great deal lower than last year. 


Track 


O FAR this year more interest has been 
S shown in track athletics than for sev- 
eral seasons. Mr. Samuel Wilson ren- 
dered his services during the indoor practice 
for the B. A. A. games, and there is no doubt 
that it was through his help that Needham 
High was able to display winning material. 
During February, tryouts were held in the 
Newton High School Gymnasium for the relay 
team, and as a result, the following men were 
picked (in order as to time): Gordon Brown- 
ville, Willis Brownville, Covert F lewelling, 
Irving Dawson, and Kendrick Whetton. 
On the twenty-eighth of February we went 
into Mechanics’ Building in good condition 
and with much confidence. Our race against 


Dedham came along towards the last of the 
events and by that time each man was eager 
to run. Needham won the pole and at the 
crack of the pistol Willis Brownville was in the 
lead, and steadily he increased it from five to 
twenty yards until he gave Flewelling the 
touch fully twenty-five yards in the lead. 
Little Flewey flew for fair, for such a small 
lad, and at the end of the second lap the lead 
had been increased. I. Dawson, who ran third 
for Needham, made a fine showing, and 
should be a great help this spring in out- 
door meets. He increased his lead and 
tapped G. Brownville, Needham’s anchor 
man, fully thirty-five yards in the lead. 
Needham’s spectators knew at once that the 
race was won, for no runner could catch him, 
as he had made the fastest time in the tryouts 
at Newton, and when he rounded the last lap 
on the home stretch, the band had reason to 
play “Needham is the Winner,” for he had 
crossed the tape forty-five yards in the lead. 
It was a happy five that returned home that 
night with four cups tucked under their arms, 
and the fifth man, our coach, with a grin that 
wouldn’t come off. The team was awarded 
monograms amid great applause. . 


On May 13th, we went to Natick, some- 
what handicapped by the fact that we lack- 
ed men. Nevertheless our track team again 
kept up her winning spirit and won a close- 
ly contested meet. The special feature of 
the meet was the exceptionally good work 
of Willis Brownville. Among our boys 
were a few “dark horses,” for John Free- 
man, Norman Dawson and_ Kendrick 
Whetton gathered in the points that helped 
us win. The final score was 39 1-3 to 37 2-3 
and again the team returned home with the 
majority of the ribbons. 
events is as follows: 

100-yd. Dash—W. Brownville, first; G. 
Brownville, second; Brenan, third. 
IO-4 sec. 

226-yd. Dash—G. Brownville, first; Mc- 
Gee, second; Whetton, third, 
Sec. 


The summary of 


Time 


lime 23 1-5 
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120-yd Hurdles—W. Brownville, first; 
Denny, second; N. Dawson, third. Time 
17 2-5 sec. 

880-yd; Run—McGee, first; McGlone, 


second; Freeman, third. 

1 Mile—McGee, first; I. Dawson, second; 
Quinlan, third. 

Running Broad Jump—W. Brownville, 
first; Sweeny, second; Denny, third. Dis- 
tance 19 ft., 10 in. 

Running High Jump—Whalen, first; W. 


Brownville, Denny, McGee, tied for second. 
Height 4 ft., 9 in. 

Shot ‘Put—W. Brownville, first; Quin- 
lan, second; Murphy, third. Distance 33 
ft., 43-4 in. 

Relay Race—Won by Natick. 

Natick—Howard McGee, 
Sweeny. 

Needham—W. Brownville, W. Jacobs, !. 
Dawson and G. Brownville. 


Bremen and 
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LOCALS 


Miss Lake—‘*What is Will-o-the Wisp °”’ 
Miss J. ’t4—“It’s some kind of a firefly!” 
Heard in German III. 
Gilbert ’14 (translating)—“‘Oh, if I only 
had a wife, three children and a little 
house!” 


Why is it that K. C. ’14 is always brush- 
ing the long hairs off H. Wright’s coat? 


Miss Lake—‘“In what case is the object?” 

Wise One—“Objective case.” 

Miss Lake—‘‘In what case is the sub- 
iecle 

Wise One—“Subjective -case.” 

Miss Lake—‘Who did Milton refer to in 
the following line, 

““Quivered nymph with arrows keen? ” 
( Diana.) 

N. D. ’14 (Whose mind seemed to be 
interested in sentimental things that day) 
—“Cupid.” 

A large amount of bluffing, 
Lotscomain quite hot, 
Make a recitation 
Seem like what’s it’s not! 


Miss Weatherston—*‘Recite 
composition, Miss Faust.” 
Miss Faust ’17—“T left it at home!” 


Heard in Latin I B. 
Miss Adams—‘Give the dative of 
num.” 
Pupil—‘Don’ know.” 
Miss Adams—‘Good.” 


Katsie studies chemistry, 
Katsie studies late; 

If she breathes any chlorine gas, 
She'll not graduate. 


your oral 


do- 


Miss Stevenson—“What is a cognate?” 

Donald ’16—“A little part of a wheel in 
a piece of machinery.” 

Miss Lake—“Give a word with ‘sect’ in 


it, Meaning ‘to cut’. 
Walker ’16—Insect.” 


Littlefield ’16 (translating in German)— 
“Oh, if I only had enough money to marry 
that beautiful dame!’ 


Miss Stevenson (In German II] B)— 
“Don’t you know what ‘kennen’ (to know) 
means ?” 

Coon ’16—“No.” 

Miss Stevenson—‘“Yes, that’s right.” 


Mr. 
cold?” 

Pickett ’17—‘‘My hands are cold.” 

Mr. Hutchinson—“Go out and run around 
the building three times and get them 
warm.” 


Hutchinson to Freshmen—‘Who’s 


Jan. 1, 1914. Example of specific gravity. 
Hoffman fell out of a chair in drawing 
class. 


Miss Lake—‘Who is Viola?” 
E. R. ’16—“Brother to Sebastian.” 


M. D. ’16—“It was as large as a pin of a 
head.” 


Littlehale ’14—‘’Liveried angels’ means 
angels dressed in uniforms.” 


Miss 
Bane?” . 
Miss E. Faust ’17—“He was a man.” 


Weatherston—‘Who was Alan 


° 
Miss .Lake—‘What is the opposite of 
benison?”’ 
K. C. ’14—“Venison.” 


Heard in Sophomore English. 
J. D. ’16—“Adversity makes men, pos- 
terity makes monsters.” 


N: D. ’14. (in. sGerman 
schrecklich schrank.” 


IV)—“Er ist 
(He is terribly lim- 


ited.) 


‘Miss Lake—“Do you know who _ your 
faculty adviser is?” 
K. C. ’14—‘“Didn’t know I had one.” 


Mr. Bunker—“Ising glass is a food.” 
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Miss Adams—‘‘Where are whales 
found?” 

W. D. ’16—“In icy fields.” 

Miss Burns—‘A business man _ won't 


have a girl in her office like him.” 


Miss Lake—(In English IV, assigning 
lessons by the titles of chapters.)‘“Will you 
take “A little cold water’ please?” 


Heard in Latin I—Claudius was taken 


to the senate house in an electric car 
(lectica). 
Miss Burrage—‘Why were’ Greeks 


taught music?” 
Hoffman ’17—‘“So that they could play 
in the orchestra at the theatre.” 


Ryan ’17—(Lights match.) 
Miss Weatherston—‘We'll have 
up with the coal gas.” 


to put 


Smith ’17—“How long is a Roman foot 2” 
Hemenway ’17—‘‘ It depends on the size 
of the fellow.” 


Mr. Bunker—“It will drive its spines in- 
to your hand.” 
Terrified Soph.—‘Oh!” 


Gilbert ’14 has discovered that there is a 
Gaiety Theatre in Paris! 


The freshmen seem to be very much 
pleased with the new banisters. Two of 
the girls were seen running up and down 
the stairs chasing their hands along the 
banisters. 


Miss Lake—“Gilbert, what is the popula- 
tion of the United States?” 

Gilbert ’14—‘‘80,006,000.” 

Miss Lake—“‘How do you know?” 


Gilbert °14—“Well that was the popu- 
lation when I went to school.” 
Ist Freshman—‘I got zero in Algebra 


today.” 
2nd Freshman—‘“That’s nothing.” 
ist Freshman—‘What’s nothing.” 
2nd Freshman—‘‘Zero.” 


After hearing our bass part sing, we are 
safe in saying that they are the fellows who 
put the harm in harmony. 


the 
curly 


Visitor in Junior Class—“Who is 
young gentleman with the long 
locks ?” 


Miss Bartlett—‘Are all the music sheets 
in?” 

Insignificant Freshman  Stanley—‘‘They 
must be all in after we sung them.” 


Mr. Bunker—‘Owls 
sounds they see.” 


respond to the 


Mr. Bunker—“Give me an example of a 
person doing very muscular exercise.” 


C_E, 716—"A school teacher.” 
W. B. ’15—(In physics) “How do you 
find the cackalated results?” 


Mr. Bunker—‘You had _ better 
lesson from the hens.’’ 


take a 


Miss C. 14—(German IV translating) “It 


was my _ sister's dead husband walking 
along beside the cart.” 

Mr. Bunker—‘Where do birds _— spring 
from?” 


J. F..’16—*Trees.” 


Miss Lake—“What is chivalry?’ 
W. D. ’16—*‘A sham battle.” 


Senior History Class. 

Miss B.—‘‘Miller, cease talking.” 
Miller, P. G—“I ain't talking-” 

Miss B.—“Then don’t look eloquent!’ 


The great sorrow of the Senior French 


Class and their instructor is that R. Gil- 
bert never smiles or is amused at anything. 


It was surprising to note how many boys 
of the Class of 1914 played musical instru- 
ments. 

Miss Stevenson—‘Come, what gender do 
you use here?” 

Jacobs ’14—‘‘The female.” 

Why is it that Howe ’14 always excels 
in his American History? 
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Why does N. D. ’14 remain in his seat 
at recess time? 

Seen on the Freshman Board. 

Golf practice, April 14, 1914, Wednesday 
3 P.M. All appear on the links. 

Miss M. ’15—( Bookkeeping 111)—‘Miss 
Burns, some one has taken my appendix.” 

Miss Burns—‘Well, where did you have 
it last?” 

Miss 
gravity?” | 

G. M. ’15—“Everything that goes. up, 
comes down.” 


Lake—(English IV) “What is 


W. D- ’16—‘‘Are you a suffragette?”’ 
Miss. Ai — Ves vand-—_On, not? 


In German IV. 

Miss Stevenson—‘*Was tragen die arme 
Leute?” (What do the poor people wear.) 

R-d-ll ’14—‘‘Sie tragen Regenschrime.” 
(They wear umbrellas.) 

Miss Lake—‘*Who was Nereus?” 

J. ’14—“T don’t know.” 

Miss Lake—‘“Too bad, to 
young and so ignorant.” 

Wanted—A loud alarm clock for K. Cun- 


ningham ‘4. 


S. B. ’16—Translating in 


sce” one, so 


German—von 


ihren blauen schonen Augen—(about her 
pretty blue eyes)—‘‘About her pretty blue 
hair.”’ 
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In HM#emoriam 


(Mrs. Gt. MM. Miller 


Class 1876 


Born July 20, 1859 
Bied Nou. 11, 1913 
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ALUMNI NOTES 


On November 22, 1913, Caroline E. Wal- 
ton, ‘II, was married to Benjamin Mose- 
ley of Needham. 

Marion Gorse, °13, entered Mount Hol- 
yoke College last fall. 

Walter Flewelling, Class of 1906, who 
completed a five years’ course at the Nor: 
mal Art School, is now teaching in Maine. 

Eunice Rae, ’13, is studying at the Sar- 
gent Normal School at Cambridge, Mass: 

Kenneth Childs, ’12, has entered Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 


Ella McDowell has received her letters 
“1914” on the Junior Basket Ball team at 
Simmons. 

Muriel McCune, ’11, has gone to Califor- 
nia where she 1s to live with her father and 
brother. 

We were all glad to receive the good re- 
port that Ross Stanwood, ’11, who is at 
Colby College, has recovered from scarlet 
fever. 

Marjorie McIntosh, ’12, is training at the 
Homeopathic Hospital. 


Mildred Keith, the valedictorian of the 
Class of 13> entered Wellesley College last 
fall. No doubt she is as meritorious there 
as she was in N. H. S. 


“Bev” Crossman, ’13, entered Colby Col- 
lege last fall. 


Warren McLeod, ’13, is studying at 
Fish’s Commercial School, Roxbury. 


Lillian Palmer and Elizabeth Cobb, ’13, 
are employed in the telephone office of this 
town as operators. 


We were glad to see “Doc” Miller, ’13, 
among us again last fall. After he com- 


pletes his P. G. he hopes to enter M. I. T. 


Bertha Kennedy, ‘07, was married Sept. 
20, 1913, to Mr. J: Frederick Whittier of 
Medway. 

Edith Chambers, ’13, is employed as sten- 
ographer at the Q. P. Signal Company of 
Needham Heights. 


The engagement of Miss Lilyan Lake, 
English teacher of this school, to Charles 
Moseley, Class of 1896, has been recently 
announced. 

Ellen Paine, ’06, returned last fall from 
Denver, where she had been teaching mu- 
sic. 

Roscoe West, ’08, has had the honor of 
being elected a member of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society of Harvard College for good 
scholarship. 

We are sorry to hear that Hermia Riley, 
Class of 1893, who has been teaching in the 
second grade of the Kimball School, has 
lately had a serious operation. During her 
illness Dorothy Richardson, ’1t1, has been 
taking her place. 
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We are glad to welcome the following 
exchanges this year : 
‘The Nautilus,” Waterville High School. 
‘«The Searchlight,” Walpole High School. 
‘The Radiator,” Somerville High School. 
“The Gazette,” Lynn Classical High 
School. 
‘‘The Log,” Island Falls High School. 
‘¢The Mirror,” Waltham High School. 
‘*The Sentinel,” Colebrook Academy. 
‘‘The Review,” Newton High School. 
‘*The Record,” English High School. 
‘*The Clarion,” West Roxbury High 
School. 
‘*The Cardinal,” Lincoln High School, 
Portland, Oregon. 


The High School Gazette, Lynn High 
School, is a very interesting little paper. 
The stories are well written and the school 
notes are worthy of praise. 


The English High Scheol Record is 
worthy of favorable comment. In one of 
the editorials we were pleased to note that 
the editor appreciates Needham wit. 


A cat has 10 tails. 
Given—A cat. 
To prove—A cat has 10 tails. 
Proof— 
1. No cat has 9 tails. 
2. One cat has one more tail than no 
cat. 
3. One cat has ten tails.—Ex. 


The Cardinal, Lincoln High School, is 
without exception the finest exchange re- 
received this year. The cuts are excellent, 
and the stories very interesting. 

Teacher—‘‘ Cut that phosphorus under 
water.” 

Student—‘‘ I can’t stay under that long.” 
—Ex. 


Teacher—‘‘ What is the stuff heroes are 
made of, Tommie?” 
Tommie—‘‘ You'll have to excuse me, 


teacher, I’m not booming any particular 
breakfast food.”—Ex. 


A gang of Greek laborers was employed 
to dig a ditch across a street, and one was 
going through motions like an actor when 
the foreman came along and said, ‘* Don’t 
be afraid to lean on the shovel now and 
then. If it breaks, Pll pay for it.”—Ex. 


The twenty-third psalm of a Senior Class 
in Mathematics.—Mr. H-— is my teacher, 
I shall not pass, he maketh me explain 
hard propositions and exposeth my ignor- 
ance before the whole class. 

He restoreth my sorrow, he causeth me 
to give rules for my good sake. Yea, 
though I study till midnight I shall gain no 
knowledge, for prisms and originals sorely 
trouble me. 

He prepareth a test for me in the pres- 
ence of the whole school, he giveth me a 


= 
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low mark. My sorrow runneth over, 
surely sadness and gloom will follow me 
all the days of my life and I shall remain 
in this geometry class forever.—Ex. 


The Searchlight, Walpole High School, 
is a very well edited paper. The literary 
department is exceptionally good. Your 
story, ‘‘The Dream Girl,” is very well 
written and very interesting. 


Inventive Genius — ‘*‘ Mother, teacher 
said I had talent as an inventor.” 
Mother (pleased) —‘‘ Did she? What 


did she say you could invent?” 
‘She said I could invent more new ways 
of spelling words than anybody she ever’ 


” 


saw. 


The Log, Islands Falls High School. 
Yours is a very good little paper. A few 
cuts would add greatly to its attractiveness. 


The Mirror, Waltham High School, is 
an exceedingly well arranged paper. The 
short stories are well written and very in- 
teresting. 


The Nautilus, Waterville High School. 
Your publication is attractive. Why not 
enlarge the different departments? 


Class Stones: 
Freshmen— Emerald. 
Sophomores—Soapstone. 
Juniors—Grindstone. 
Seniors—Gravestone.—Ex. 


The Review, Newton High School, is a 
very interesting little paper. A few cuts 
would improve it greatly. 


Are you Hungary, France(s) ? 
Yes, Siam. 


Well Russia long, and [ll Fiji. 
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The Radiator, Somerville High School. 
There is absolutely nothing to criticise in 
this interesting paper. It is one of the 
best exchanges we have received. 


THE RIGHT OF WAY 


What the Freshmen think they have, 
what the Sophomores would like to have, 
what the Juniors expect to have, but what 
really belongs to the seniors.—Ex. 


After having studied “The Merchant of 
Venice,” a boy was asked by his older 
brother, “Why is the Mersey River so 
dirty’ ” This is the answer he received: 
“Because the quality of Mersey is not 
strained.” Ex. 


Rock-a-bye, Senior, on the tree-top, , 

As long as you study the cradle will rock, 

But if you stop cramming the cradle will fall, 

And down will come Senior, diploma, and all. 
—Ex. 


The Clarion, West Roxbury High School, 
Why not have more school notes? Your 
short stories are well written. 


Fair Customer—‘‘I tell you I wear a 
number two.” 


Clerk — ‘‘But Madam, this shoe that you 
just took off is a number four.” 

Fair Customer—‘‘ Yes, I know, but it 
has stretched terribly.” 


We hope that all the criticisms will be 
received in the same spirit in which they 
are given. We are always glad to receive 
comments concerning the Advocate. After 
all, criticism is only the spirit of mutual 
helpfulness which is the basis of all human 
kindness. 


One and all, come again. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Bee ete SOF, LESLIE W. HARRIS, D. M. D. 
S. SMITH 10 Clarke’s Block 
GROCER NATICK, - : a MASS. 


Corner of West Street and Hillside Avenue Telephone Connection 


THE NEEDHAM CHRONICLE 


Delivered by mail carrier every Saturday morning 
at your home.—-$2.00 a year in advance. 


SUBSCRIBE SOMETIME—PREFERABLY NOW 


The Ads 


If you seek for information 
You may find it in this wise— 
By looking through the pages 
Of Those who advertise. 


And remember as you thus search, 
Did these pages not appear, 

The Book’s price would be just double 
What we ask you for it here. 


And so we give our blessing 
To the men who advertise, 
And urge that every student 


These firms now patronize. 
—Adzpted. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


A. GROSS 


Ladies’ and Gents’ Custom Tailor 


SUITS MADE TO ORDER 


LOCKE BUILDING NEEDHAM 


DANIEL L. SMITH 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW F. | Brown 


54 Devonshire Street, Boston. ’Phone F. H. 1790 
At Residence, Great Plain Avenue, Tuesday and PAINTER AND DECORATOR 


Thursday Evenings. ’Phone Needham 455 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


W. G. Blades | 
BUILDER Highland Press 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


D. SIMON & ROSENBLATT 


CATTLE DEALERS 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


RICHWAGEN 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


J. A. Sullivan 
PHARMACIST 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 
Kingsbury Block 


PARTICULAR PEOPLE USE 


Needham, Mass. 


Bdwardeb Dailey 


Manufacturer of 


PAPER BOXES 


Needham Heights, - - Mass. 


McCRACKEN’S COFFEE 


FOR SALE BY 


T. J. CROSSMAN 


NEEDHAM - - . 


C. E. Cushing 


BOOTS, SHOES 
AND RUBBERS 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


J. B. Thorpe 


KNIT GOODS 


John F. Fallon 


Lettering in Cemetery a Specialty 


450 Cambridge St., Allston, Mass. 
Phone Brighton 1831-W 
Works, 55 Gilbert St., South Quincy 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


W. G. Moseley 


- - MASS. 


TELEPHONE YOUR ORDER 
And we will deliver anywhere at any time 


Samuel F. Light 
Legal Stamps GROCERIES 


Telephone 402-J NEEDHAM HEIGHTS 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


Bowmar’s Grocery 


Highland Avenue and Hunnewell Street 


NEEDHAM HEIGHTS 


Needham Hardware Co. 


Eastman Cameras and Supplies 
First Class Developing 
and Printing 


NEEDHAM, - - - MASS. 


Charles E. Stanwood 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
AND AUDITOR 
Offices, 42, 43, 44, 45, 47, 48 Devonshire St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Fort Hill 1450, 1451 


Telephone i Needham 143-1 


PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


INSURANCE REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES 


In Every Branch 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE RENDERED TO PARTIES WISHING 
TO BUILD OR BUY HOMES 


Bee os GhotOR Pike - - - - NEEDHAM, MASS. 


HONEST, CONSCIENTOUS WORK IS ALL THAT IS ASKED OF OUR EMPLOYES 


Girls who have this to offer will find employment with 


The William Carter Company 


Manufacturers of the Famous Carter’s Underwear 


NEEDHAM HEIGHTS, - ~ - - - MASS. 
John Gegenheimer THE LITTLE HAT SHOP 
PLUMBING AND HEATING Mrs. Holmes 
NEEDHAM CHAPEL STREET NEEDHAM 


HowardA.CrossmanCo.| THE RALPH H. GILBERT 


Do Not KEEP Feeds Orchestra 
They SELL Them DANCE WORK A SPECIALTY 
NEEDHAM GRAIN ELEVATOR Five Pieces Telephone Needham 456-M 
Thomas Sutton Chester F. Dewing 
PROVISIONS UNDERTAKER 
Phone 410 NEEDHAM, MASS. | Office Phone 489-W Residence Phone 487-W 


H. S. Locke & Son CO. 
.. L-U-M-B-E-R .. 
And BUILDERS’ SUPPLIES 


Telephone Connection NEEDHAM AND DEDHAM 


PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


MALONEY & WHITE 
DRUGGISTS 


The Rexall Store 


BEST CIGAR VALUES IN TOWN 


FLOR DE MURAT Our Week End Specials 
Three Fine Sizes BLACK AND WHITE LA MARCA and 
‘ OFFICIAL SEAL 
Operas 3 so ae oe arent Fridays and Saturdays 
Navarre 10c Straight Now made in 5 sizes 5 for 25c 
Frontenac 2 for 25c All other days, 3 for 25c 
MALONEY & WHITE 
Public Telephone Station NEEDHAM, MASS. 
Charles Stevens COMPLIMENTS OF 
LOCKE’S BLOCK 
Fruit, Soda, Confectionery Webb Farm 


ORIGINATOR OF THE 


“NEEDHAM ICE CREAM” HURD’S CORNER Telephone Connection 


Alger E. Eaton COMPLIMENTS OF 
FURNITURE AND PIANO movinc| @XOny Knitting Mills 
LIVERY AND BOARDING STABLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
Needham, Mass. Saxony Brand Knit Goods 


HAVE YOUR RENOVATING DONE BY WILLIAM HAMSON 


PAINTER PAPERHANGER 


Paints, Oils, Varnishes and Glass. First Class Line of Wall Paper and Moulding 
Always in Stock 


578 HIGHLAND AVENUE, NEEDHAM HEIGHTS Telephone 229 M 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST AND CLEANEST 


COAL 


TRY 
POORE & CHADWICK 


WE MAKE A LIBERAL DISCOUNT FOR CASH 


PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


CROSSMAN’S CORNER 


Noted for the Best Grades of Family Groceries, China 


Hardware, 


Paints, Oils, Glass, Etc. 


T. J. CROSSMAN, 


NEEDHAM 


William Gorse & Co. 


Patentees and Manufacturers of 
Seamless Heel Elastic Stockings 


NEEDHAM HEIGHTS, MASS. 


George Twigg 
727 WEBSTER STREET, NEEDHAM 


Boston Sunday Papers 


Samuel H. Wragg 


37 High Street Needham Heights 
REAL ESTATE, INSURANCE 


Representing 
Henry W. Savage, Real Estate 


129 Tremont St., Boston Telephone 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


Frank De Fazio 


CARTER’S BLOCK 


“DICK,” THE BARBER 


Peerless Wall Paper 


F. H. Clews 


PAINTING AND PAPER HANGING 


Glazing and Tinting 
HILLSIDE AVENUE, NEEDHAM HEIGHTS 
Telephone 434-W 


Paper Hanging a Specialty 


CARTER, CARTER & MEIGS CO. 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS IN 


Chemicals, Druggists’ Sundries, Etc. 


Special attention paid to furnishing 


Chemicals for High School and College Laboratories 


20-38 MERRIMAC STREET, - 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Needham Heights Wet Wash Laundry 


408 HIGHLAND AVENUE 


Your whole Family Wash for 50c, to the extent of a basket full. 
Telephone 294-M or 196-5 Needham 


CHARLES R. STOWERS, Proprietor 


PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS 
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